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Aotes. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


AsI see that some of your correspondents are 
interested in field-names, and I have a number of 
notes from the Public Records concerning fields, 
woods, &c., I venture to send you a few of them, 
which I have put in alphabetical order for 
convenience of reference. Where the county is 
appended, it is given in the original record. The 
notes, as will be seen, are quite fragmentary in 
many cases ; I copy them as they were taken. 

Abbot's Langley.—Fields : Wodefeld and Whip- 
peden, separated by hedge from the King’s Park, 
granted by Abbot of St. Albans to the king; 
Waterfeld, Bricecroft, to water of Gateseye (Close 
Roll, 38 Edw. III.). 

Ashstead, co, Surrey.—Coolhoodeslane, below 
Cornettiscroft on the south, “ Regia Strata” on 
north, Palmers croft on west, king’s highway on 
east (Close Roll, 25 Hen. VL.). 

Biddenham, co. Beds.—Le Holy Lofe Meadow 
(Patent Roll, 19 Eliz., Part 7). 

Biggleswade,— Fields: Radwelles, Seaven Roodes, 
Le Bisshops Peece, le Saffron Grounde. The 
hn or lane leading to the Crown Close 


Chester —The Justing Crofte ; Northfelde (Pa- 
tent Roll, 3 Edw. VI., Part 7). 


“ Clopham,” co. Surrey.—Ric. Weston, Dominus 
de C. Land bounded by Knottes Hawe, le Estfeld, | 


Rughfurlong, Markfurlong, Horswelslyte, le flod- 
dich, Kyphierushote, Middeldich, Estlonge, le 
Westfeld, Grandonswell, Riffurlong, Baterseydich. 
My land called Croucheshawe, le Estfeld, Pawe- 
menteslonde; Nelondstrete, Hacchesakre, Nelonde 
(Close Roll, 13 Hen. VI.).—Nine acres of land in 
the meadows of Clopham, late belonging to Richard 
Fauconer, nicknamed Pulter; 10 acres of land 
called Moredone ; haw called Yongeshawe (Ibid., 
16 Hen. VI.).—*“ Cultura de Brokshode ; de la Lang- 
lond usque foneam voc’ Batirseisdich.” Le acre de 
Grandunwell, bounded by Westdon on east, Was- 
shingham on west, Ryforlong on east, Clopham on 
east, Fineacre and fforhalueacre on north. Stret- 
furlong, north of king’s highway; Withibed on 
west, Pagingworth on east, common pasture of 
Totyng on west. Estfeld, Stonygeroft, Frisgore, 
Gelians, Bulktrowe, Personzland in le flond, Stoke- 
well, Roggscroft, Ladiscroft, common road called 
Waterway (Ibid., 18 Hen. VI.). 

Constable Burton.—Dower granted to Albreda, 
widow of John le Conestable, wife of John Sturmy, 
of the pasture called Fishpole, in Constableburton, 
13 cocks, 30 hens, 315 eggs, &c. (Close Roll, 26 
Edw. ITT.). 

Cornburgh, co. Ebor.—Assignment of dower to 
Isabel, widow of Edmund de Thweng. The entire 
house called the Bathouse and Breuhous towards 
the east, the hall, the two cellars under it, the 
chamber behind the hall, the little cellar called the 
larder, with free entrance and exit by the chapel- 
garth; the houses called the Deyhous and the 
Garner, the ffehouse, next the great grange to the 
south : one-third of the garden called the Calgarth 
to the west wall, on the west of the chapel in 
latitude, and in longitude up to the foss towards the 
east, to the Gerner ; all the old foss round the chief 
messuage “ ut in piscaria,” a ruined dovecote, two 
parts of the garden called the Douuecotgarth to- 
wards the south, one-third of the apple-orchard 
called the Ortyard towards the south, one-third of 
the garden called the Chapelierd. Among other 
lands are named “ culturas vocatas le Hodelflat, le 
Wayngatebuskflat, le Graistanflat, le flat iuxta le 
welles, le Testgate” (Close Roll, 19 Edw, IIL, 
Part 2). 

East Bedfont.—Messuage called Fawnes at Est- 
bedefound ; y* lond of the minister of Hounslowe 
on the west; the Blaklondes, the Eldfeld, the 
Whitebuttes, the Slaade, between the lond called 
Mortymers on the east, and the felde of West- 
bedefount on the west. Fforstfeld, Stanes way, the 
flexlondes; a woodclos called Bourhawes. “ Y® 
housing of the said messuage is an halhous w* 
croschaumbres, w* a privee yard to a kechyn, wt a 
tresaunce between the hall and the kechyn, a loft 
in the same kechyn, a lede in the said kechyn, a 
netehous, a new tofall for eight kyne, a new berne 
of five rownes, an house w* stables and other offices, 
two peir gatehouses, a newe coluerehous, all tiled : 
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a berne of four rownes and an hoggisty thacched, 
and two pondes for fyssh in the Coluerhawe” (Close 
Roll, 16 Hen. VL). 

East Ham.—Jobn Starlyng, citizen and draper, 
son of John Starlyng, late of Esthamme, grants to 
Robert Seman and Joan his wife, five acres called 
Homefeld, in Esthamme, between the land of Sir 
Edmund Hungerford on the east, a tenement be- 
longing to the Abbey of St. ry of Stratford 
Langthorn on the north, a field called Langlonde 
on the south. Feldgate, Portilfeld; the way called 
Portewey; the garden anciently called kke- 
smytheshawe, west of Esthamme Street; Holpigh- 
tell, west of Portewey (Close Roll, 30 Hen. VL). 

Edsborough, co. Bucks.—St. Margaret’s Wood, 
alias Kingeswood (Patent Roll, 19 Eliz., Part 7). 

Escrick, co. Ebor.—Lands belonging to the 
Lascelles family: Le Pauillion, Midledail, Estdail, 
Nortbflat and Suthflat, Rogerflat, Malkynhaggyng, 
Le Stygate, Pighgtinker, Lolliridding, Midelboilt- 
wayt, Rughtwayt, Grenegail, Brakanthwayt, Gamel- 
pyghel, Vnderknol, Knaresbergbflat, Ellergarth, 
Cha — Swynkersflat (Close Roll, 
17 Edw. II.). 

Frodesham, co. Cestr.—Lands called St. Mary, 
the Tynkers felde, the Curers felde, the lone feilde, 
Three foxefeild (Patent Roll, 3 Edw. VI., Part 6). 

Groby.— Assignment of dower to Isabel Ferrars 
of Groby [Isabel de Verdon, daughter of Elizabeth 
de Clare]: in the manor-house, a cellar under the 
vault next to the cloister; the chamber over the 
cellar; the chamber between the cellar and the 
wall of the manor towards the west; the little 
chamber over the cloister to the west and south, 
_ next to the chapel; the chamber over the door of 

the hall, called Thomas de Ferrars’s chamber ; the 
chapel of the manor, next to the cloister; one 
chamber over the principal chamber of the Lord 
[Ferrars of Groby], to the west, with all places at 
the corners of the kitchen, between the manor 
[house] and its wall, towards the south and west ; 
one-third of the garden called the Tourhull, towards 
the west, by the boundaries there made, and by the 
old foss called la Slade ; a grange called the Hey- 
berum ; a long house called the Berkar’; one whole 
house next to the private doors, called the Bail- 
lyfeshous ; the whole dovecote next to it, and one- 
third of a garden called the Popelere, towards the 
east, with free ingress and egress by the great 
doors ; one-third of a cultura called le Hawordes- 
wode; other culturas called Littelcrowacre, le 
Stokkyng, Littel Stokkyng, Mikel Stokkyng, le 
Loundyates, Countasbrigge, le Templedewe, &c. 
_ Roll, 18 Edw. III., Part 1).—Assignment of 

ower to Margaret Ferrars of Groby, from Groby 
manor. The large chamber called the Whit Cham- 
ber, the cellar under it called the wyn celer, two 
chambers towards the north, two wardrobes ; one 
chamber with a wardrobe, under the last-named, 
where Robert Bradenham usually lies ; two cham- 


bers at the end of the White Chamber, over the 
door of the wine cellar ; two chambers called the 
Tayleryes, extending to Thomas de Ferrars’ cham. 
ber ; the chapel called the Oldechapel, with cloister; 
the house called the Culuerhous ; the garden called 
the Tourhill, towards the west; the great south. 
west door called the Chapelesgate ; the house 
called the Bailies Chamber; the gate called 
Bernerdesgates ; the foss called the Popeler Dyche. 
Rent of 3s. from Bolton “ super moras”; a house 
at Chorley ; the advowson of St. John’s Hospital, 
Lutterworth (Close Roll, 45 Edw. IIT.). 

Herting, co. Sussex.—Assignment of dower to 
Katherine, wife of Henry Husee, in the manor of 
Hertyng : all chambers next the door on the west, 
and outside the door, with the herbarium next to 
these chambers, towards the west, and two small 
granges adjoining the garden ; all chambers next 
to the east door, and outside the door, but the 

n’s house shall remain to Henry, son of Henry 
usee, though the door shall be common to both: 
the third part of two dovecotes, with the houses 
annexed ; all “aisiamenta sua in piscerna Henrici 
pro officio coquine, piscerne, et brac’ inz.” Henry 
shall, at his own cost, build houses proper for his 
offices, by the west door. Also the house between 
the large and small granges, called the Chafhous ; 
the small house called the Carterestable ; the Hyue- 
hous next to the little dovecote, with a stable 
therein ; the Pressourhous (to be repaired and main- 
tained at the joint cost of Henry and Katherine); 
the place called Pundfold ; the Southgardin, towards 
the west ; one-third of Laurencesgardin, towards 
the south ; Gounildesmele, Gardin Barry, and the 
garden at Wexe, on the west of the lane by the third 
part of the whole garden of Wexe: le Estgardyn, at 
Alayns ; fields called Maydenesdene, Alaynesmed 
(Close Roll, 23 Edw. III., Part 2). 

King’s Norton.—Fields : le Soule Preist Cham- 
ber, the Lady Preist Chamber, the Trynyte Preist 
Chamber, Julyans Image, Lady Pole (Patent Roll, 
3 Edw. VI., Part 5). 

London.—Goldbetersacre, in the south part of 
Totnalfield ; Bromfield lies on the highway from 
Totnalcourt to the Hospital of St. Giles, in the 
west. Blemondesburyfeld belongs to the Prior of 
the Charterhouse, and is on the south ; and hi 
field called Coweacre lies in the north parcel of 
land next to Bromfield (Close Roll, 12 Hen. IV.) 
—A tenement called Gyssyngesplace, alias Petert- 
feld, and nine acres of land in Oldeford, in the 

rish of Stebenhithe (Ibid., 7 Hen. V.).—Lands 
in the parish of St. Olave, Southwark, between the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem on the east, ® 
field called Horshighdoune on the south, and the 
Thames on the north. A tenement called the 
Crowchehous, by Batailbrigge. Field called Dunles- 
field, adjoining Horshigdoune (Ibid., 25 Hen. VL} 
—Auntrous Gardyn, which belongs to William 
Latoner, citizen and tailor, in the parish of the 
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blessed Mary de Stronde, and belonged to William 
Auntrous, is situated between the garden of the 
Abbot of Westminster, called the Couent Gardyn, 
on the north and west, the house called the Swan 
on the west, and the king’s highway leading from 
the town of Seintgylys to Stronde Crosse on the 
east. It runs in length up to the tenement of the 
Dean and Chapter of the New College of the 
blessed Mary at Leicester, called the fflourdiys 
(Ibid., 30 Hen. VI.).—Tenement called the Crovne, 
with six cottages adjacent, in the parish of St. Giles 
ef the Lepers, and a croft to the north of them: 
another croft called Pyghtell, on the south-west of 
the land belonging to the hospital, the “ Regia 
Strata” of St. Giles on the south; and the croft 
called the Gretemede, south of the Regia Strata, 
the land of the hospital on the west ; and the King’s 
highway leading from the town of St. Giles to 
Bosomysinne, belonging to Sir John Fortescu, on 
the east ; the land of the said John Fortescu called 
le Elmefeld on the south (Ibid., 30 Hen. VL.). 

Melton, co. Kent.—Towmannermerssh ; arable 
land called fferthyng (Close Roll, 23 Hen. VI.). 

Melton Mowbray. — Cultura called Aungell 
Wonge, towards the Speney ; the Speneybroke ; 
Saltgate alias Saltergate ; field called Alurescrofte 
(Close Roll, 28 Hen. VI.). 

Newark, co. Notts. — Pavement Stede; le 
Coningre Meade ; le Coningre Wode (Patent Roll, 
3 Edw. VI., Part 4). 

New Windsor.—Puckerdes Close; Shotes le 
litle (Patent Roll, 3 Edw. VI., Part 6). 

Southill (Sowthyell), co. Beds. —Le Brotherhood 
Meadow (Patent Roll, 19 Eliz., Part 7). 

Stebbing.—Assignment of dower to Margaret 
Ferrars of Groby :—In Stebbynge manor, one large 
chamber at the end of the hall, towards the west, 
with the closet, chapel, and green herbarium at the 
end of the chapel ; two small chambers, with ward- 
robe, at end of chapel ; four chambers opposite the 
said large one, namely, “del gatehous hospicii 
versus le Park”; atiled house called le Gerner and 
le Hennecote ; le Larderhous ; a grange called 
le Oteberne ; a house extending from the Osthous 
to Scottes Shepene; the Eldeshepescote; two 
water mills ; the third of the mill-pond and river ; 
the Shepenegardyn, &c. (Close Roll, 45 Edw. III.). 

Thaxted.—Partition of the manor of Thaxstede 
between the four sisters of Giles de Badlesmere. 
(1) To Margery de Ros: All chambers over the 
outer door, with all chambers thereto annexed, 
over and under, ‘‘p’ cam’is et g’nar’ et p’va 
coquina” annexed ; one small court-yard next to 
the kitchen, with a small piece of ground contiguous 
toit ; with the door of the grange and of the said 
court-yard, with free entrance, &c. All the houses 
heretofore built ; a new hall; a house between the 
inner door and the stable, next to the Countesse- 
gardyn; the Pressourhous ; and also by the door to 
the head of the kitchen, with “ aisiament’ Curie” 


on the south of the hall, and by the south door to 
the chamber called Swynfordeschamber. (2) Maud 
Countess of Oxford : The principal hall, with the 
pantry and buttery ; the chambers of the kitchen, 
“dressorum,” and other small houses of the said 
hall, half of the ‘‘pistrina [?] and bracina”; the 
chamber called Swynfordeschaumber ; a piece of 
ground called Ratonnesrowe. (3) Elizabeth, Coun- 
tess of Northampton: The great chamber for her 
hall, with all chambers underneath ; the little chapel 
thereto annexed, and the chambers under it ; the 
Countessechamber with its small chambers: the 
place between the “aluras ” towards the said great 
chamber and the quareleshalle; Wepyngsshot ; 
Abrahambrigge, &c. (4) John Tibetot, son of Mar- 
garet: The house called the Quarellishale, with all 
chambers and small chambers thereto annexed; one 
small chamber at the western head of the chapel ; 
the chamber called Kniztchamber, next to the 
inner door, with its little chamber ; Abrambregge, 
Richemundesweye, Alsithewell, Longeboxsted, &c. 
(Close Roll, 22 Edw. III., Part 1). 
Titchwell.—Assignment of dower to Maud, 
widow of Thomas Louel, from the manor of Tiche- 
well. The great solar, with the pantry and buttery, 
and the wardrobe, the base chamber towards the 
west, the little herbary adjoining ; the third part 
of the grange towards the west, the third part of 
the barkery towards the west; the entire house 
wherein the little tower is situated, with the third 
part of the garden towards the west, with free 
entrance and exit by the door thereto, and the 
draw-well. Lands: Edwarduscroft, Qloteland, 
Shortmaneslond, ffichekrendel, Smalwareslond, 
Choschemanescroft, Shortpurlong, Grimescroft, 
Binorthyetun, Lutesheuedlond, Swyneshowe, 
Ouerlambesheued, Bonettesteslond, Longegors, 
Vorouglond, Sikheuedlond, Medwehil, Neyerfox- 
holes, Odeleslond, Prattesaker, Hungerhill (Close 
Roll, 5 Edw. III., Part 2). HERMENTRUDE. 


ARMS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 


An application to a court of arms by an academic 
corporation for authorization of armorial bearings is 
an event of so rare occurrence that the exact terms 
of a petition recently presented to the Lyon King 
by the University of Aberdeen, and of the resulting 
grant, are worthy of permanent record in ‘N. & Q. 
They are as follows :— 

The Petition, 

Unto George Burnett, Esquire, Doctor of Laws, Ad- 
vocate, Lyon King of Arms, the Petition of William 
Duguid Geddes, Esquire, Doctor of Laws, Principal of 
the University of Aberdeen, and the Senatus Acade- 
micus of the said University, 

Humbly sheweth : 

That certain ensigns armorial were borne by the 
University and King's College of Aberdeen, and that 
certain other ensigns armorial were borne by the Maris- 
chal College and University of Aberdeen, a — to the 
passing of the Act, 1672, c, 21, but that neither ensigns 
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armorial were matriculated in your lordsbip’s public 


register of all arms and bearings in Scotland in terms of 


that Act; 

That the said two Universities and Colleges of Aberdeen 
were, in terms of the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1858, 
united in one University, called the University of Aber- 
deen, the union bearing date from September Ist, 1860, 
and that it is at the same time enacted in the first clause 
of the said Act that the united University, as thus 
reconstituted, “shall take rank among the Universities 
of Scotland as from the date of the erection of King’s 
College and University—viz., the year one thousand four 
hundred ninety and four”; 

That your petitioners, being the principal and pro- 
fessors of the said reorganized University are desirous to 
have the above-mentioned ensigns armorial in a united 
and appropriate form matriculated in your lordship’s 
= register as the arms of the University of Aber- 

n 


May it therefore please your lordship to grant your 
license and authority to your petitioners and to their 
successors to bear and use the ensigns armorial above 
indicated in such manner as may be agreeable to the laws 


arms. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 
igned in name and by authority of the Senatus 
Academicus, at the University of Aberdeen, on 
6th September, one thousand eight hundred 
eighty and eight years. 

Wa. D. Geppzs, Principal, 
The Extract of Matriculation, 

William Duguid Geddes, Esquire, Doctor of Laws, 
Principal of the University of Aberdeen, and the Senatus 
Academicus of the said University, having by petition to 
the Lyon King of Arms of date the sixth day of Septem- 
ber current represented, that certain ensigns armorial 
were borne...... {ut supra)...... and the said petitioners 
having prayed that the above-mentioned ensigns armorial 
of the said reorganised University might be matriculated 
in a united and appropriate form in the said public 
register as the arms of the University of Aberdeen, the 
Lyon King of Arms, by interlocutor of this date, granted 
warrant to the Lyon Clerk to matriculate in the name of 
the said principal and Senatus Academicus of the said 
University and their successors in office, the following 
ensigns armorial as the arms of the said University, viz. : 
Quarterly, 1, Azure, bough pot or, charged with three 
salmon fishes in fret proper, and containing as many 
lilies of the garden, the dexter in bud, the centre full- 
blown, and the sinister half blown, also proper, flowered 
argent; issuant downwards from the middle chief amid 
rays of the sun a dexter hand holding an open book, 
likewise proper; 2, Argent, a chief paly of six or and 
= ; 3, Argent, a cheveron sable between three boars’ 

eads erased gules, armed of the field, and langued 
azure ; 4, Gules, a tower triple-towered argent, masoned 
sable, windows and port of the last, 

In an escrol below the shield is placed this motto, 
“Initium Sapienti# Timor Domini.” 

Matriculated the twenty-sixth day of September, 1888. 

Extracted furth of the Public Register of all Arms 
and Bearings in Scotland. 
(Signed) J. W. Mrtcne.t, 
Lyon Clerk-Depute. 


The bearings in the four quarters of the coat 
armorial thus assigned to the University are 
respectively ; 1, Arms of University and King’s 
College, Old Aberdeen, founded 1494; 2, Arms 
of George Keith, fifth Earl Marischal, who, under 
‘parliamentary sanction, founded Marischal College 


and University, Aberdeen, 1593; 3, Arms of 
William Elphinston, Bishop of Aberdeen, through 
whose influence was obtained the Papal Bull found. 
ing the University in Old Aberdeen, and who 
endowed within that University the College of the 
Blessed Virgin, afterwards called King’s College ; 
4, Part of the arms of the royal burgh of Aberdeen, 
viz., Gules, three towers triple-towered, within 
a double tressure flowered and counter-flowered 
argent (v. ‘ Armorial Ensigns of Aberdeen,’ by the 
late Mr. John Cruickshank, recently published), 
The arrangement of the two coats connected with 
the senior University and King’s College on the 
dexter side of the shield, and of the two connected 
with the junior Marischal College and University 
on the sinister, suggests very happily the idea of 
impaling (as well as of quartering), conveying the 
notion of a conjugal union between the colleges. 
P. J. ANDERSon, 
New Spalding Club, Aberdeen. 


GUNDRADA DE WARREN. 

I have read with great interest Prof. Freeman's 
palinode in re Gundrada de Warren. Taking the 
case as it now stands, he logically decides that 
we have no evidence to rank this countess as a 
child of William I. or of Matilda his queen; she 
is simply the sister of Gherbod, Earl of Chester, 
and her paternity undefined. But this historian 
has not attempted to deal with the Lewes records 
as a factor in the case ; he does not attempt to 
show how such a claim arose, nor does he treat it 
as a matter to be accounted for before a final settle- 
ment can be arrived at. 

We start with the authenticated tombstone in- 

scription ‘*Stirps Ducum.” If it applies to the 
dukedom of Normandy, and we have no disproof 
thereof, it merely excludes her and her issue from 
any claim to the crown of England, as being born 
before the Conquest and without religious sanction. 
This applies also to Robert Curthose, who we know 
was excluded from the English succession, the 
Normans not being so particular. To follow up 
this clue I will recapitulate the evidence. 
The earliest document, a Cluni charter, has the 
seals of William and Matilda ; of William Rufus, 
as count only; and of William de Warren and 
Gundrada, without any reference to her origin. A 
genuine Lewes charter describes her as “‘ uxoris 
sue Gundreda, filia mee”; the last two words are 
an agreed later insertion, or this document, 
being signed by William the Conqueror, would 
have settled the matter definitely. But is it pos- 
sible for local interests to invent such a fraud? 
Would this claim be set forth without some founda- 
tion? It may be said that her paternity was 
always in question, and the monks made the most 
of their opportunity; but why was her paternity 
ever in doubt? Mr. Freeman must not be allowed 
to “beg ” this question entirely. 
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Then we have a second Lewes charter—once 
thought a valid copy, now termed a fraud—of 1444 
ap. Here Gundrada is called daughter of Matilda, 
bat not of William. I base my theory upon what is 
stated and what is left obscure ; we have to recon- 
cle contrarieties. To proceed. Another docu- 


ment has, “ Matilda......mater Henrici regis et 
Gandreda Comtisse”; another runs, “Iste [i. e., 
Wm. de Warren]......2 Willielmo rege......cajas 


fliam desponsavit.” Then Ordericus calls Gun- 
drada “ Sororem Gherbodi,” repeated by the Liber 
de Hyda. Much is made of the total silence of the 
questioned Cluni documents as to Gundrada’s 
parentage; this is negative only—it might be pre- 
arranged, it might be servile—but the fact remains 
that Gundrada’s parentage is still a subject of 
speculation. 

We do not know the original facts, but in 1049 a.p. 
Pope Leo IX. and the Council of Rheims inter- 
dicted the marriage of William and Matilda; we 
call it forbidding the banns, but they may have 
been already married, or, as has been known, lived 
as a betrothed couple. Anyhow, this interdict 
would operate under canon law to bastardize any 
isue. In 1059 Pope Nicholas IJ. grants a dis- 
pensation and confirms a marriage between William 
and Matilda that had already taken place. So I 
dassify the issue of this harassed couple in seg- 
ments :— 

1. I suggest that, as a result of the Papal inter- 
dict of 1049, William relinquished his bride, and 
that, being enceinte, she was placed under the 
nominal protection of Gherbod senior. This would 
make her daughter the foster-sister of Gherbod 
jonior. When William reclaimed her, it is sup- 
poe in 1053, we have successively the births of 

bert Curthose and Richard, William Rufus 
-— | the first son born after the dispensation of 

9, 

2. By this account Gundrada is in a very equi- 
vocal position, and I venture to say nothing of 
Matilda’s other daughters. In conclusion I wish 
to emphasize the fact that Gundrada was a puta- 
tive daughter of Gherbod senior, and that Matilda 
first reached William’s arms as a pucella, and re- 
mained faithful to him. A. Hatt. 

18, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Tat on Avreote.—Some remarks 
on this subject are to be found in the “SS. Eccle- 
tie Ritaum, Divinorumque Officioram Explicatio. 

» MDCCLXxxIv.” The author, Father Filippo 
Yaxera—or rather editor, for the book itself is 
probably medizeval—was a doctor in theology and 
master of the Papal chapel. He states (pp. 68-9, 


tlvii.) that mystically the circular glory signifies 
heaven, as it is written “nostra conversatio in 
cals est,” or else that the saints, after Christ’s 

harrowing of hell,” are now crowned, and thus 
Teign in heaven. But later on the real historical 


origin of aureoles or nimbi is given, i. ¢., that the 
Church borrowed them from pagan antiquity. 
Angelo Rocca, however, had maintained that the 
circular nimbus symbolized perfection (‘Speculum 
Episcopale, t. ii. p. 135), but Zazzera rightly con- 
cludes the pagan origin of the nimbus :— 
“Hujusmodi porro circulo, ethnicorum Augustorum 
statuas ornatas fuisse, ad eorum divinitatem significan- 
dam constat, Qué de re legendus Ciampinus, ‘ Veterum 
Monumentorum,’ par. i. cap. xiv. p. 111 et sqq.; qui Sal- 
masium, quem sequitur Figrellius, ‘De Statuis,’ cap. xxxii. 
merito coarguit propterea quod putaverit Christianos 
veteres similibus tegumentis in statuis picturisque ornare 
Deum, Angelos, Sanctosque consuevisse exemplo anti- 
quarum statuarum, quibus opificum studio addebantur 
lunulz seu patellz supra capita ad avium sordee et ster- 
cora removenda,” 
But these pagan aureoles, besides this practical and 
protective use, also symbolized deity. The idea, 
doubtless (as in the legends of the infant Servius 
Tullius in Livy, and of Buddha, for which last 
vide Sénart, passim), was of rays issuing from the 
head, as at once a product and an indication of 
divinity. Lucian mentions a statue of a god or 
hero “displaying rays,” axrivas qdepovtra. The 
late Rev. B. Webb states, in his ‘ Notes on Ecclesio- 
logy,’ that he had seen a square nimbus, and some- 
times apparently this nimbus was blue. I take it 
that the square nimbus indicated a living bene- 
factor or benefactress ; but I should like to ask for 
information whether the colour or tincture of blue 
in such cases had any special or symbolical mean- 
ing. I believe that on a bridge at Prague the 
statues of St. John Nepomuk and other saints 
have stone or metal nimbi. H. ve B. H. 


Tse Roman’s Cnance or Front ‘ Bueak 
Hovse.’—Various curious discrepancies that are to 
be noticed in the novels of Charles Dickens 
between the text and the illustrations have 
occasionally been instanced in ‘N. & Q.’ I do 
not know whether any one has advanced the 
Roman into the front rank of offenders, but, any- 
how, he deserves to be placed there. Readers of 
* Bleak House’ will remember that on p. 158 they 
were introduced to Mr. Tulkinghorn, as he sat in 
his chambers, meditating upon an application for 
a warrant against the disappointed suitor, Gridley. 
There is a painted ceiling to the room, and, “ From 
the ceiling, foreshortened allegory in the person of 
one impossible Roman upside down, points with 
the arm of Samson (out of joint, and an odd one) 
obtrusively toward the window. Why should Mr. 
Tulkinghorn, for such no-reason, look out of 
window ? Is the hand not always pointing there ? 
So he does not look out of window.” Had he 
done so, he would have seen Lady Dedlock dis- 
guised in the clothes of her lady’s-maid. 

Any observer of Dickens’s method would know 
at once that the Roman was not introduced in 
order to serve merely as “a bit of local colouring,” 
and consequently would not be surprised to find 
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that pertinacious person, on p. 413, taking an active 
interest in the interview between Sir Leicester 
Dedlock’s family lawyer and her ladyship’s French 
maid, Mademoiselle Hortense. But when, at 
p. 470, we have the painted ceiling brought bodily 
before our eyes, in illustration of a “‘new meaning in 
the Roman,” we find that he hasturned his back upon 
the window and is pointing exactly in the opposite 
direction, towards the fireplace. The artist naturally 
selected the fire-side, in preference to the window, 
as the position in which the old lawyer might be 
expected to sit in solitary enjoyment of his wine at 
ten o’clock at night ; and he forgot, or ignored, the 
previous use that his author had made of the 
pointing Roman, in calling attention to the move- 
ments of Lady Dedlock in disguise, thereby leading 
the reader, by an obvious association of ideas, to 
connect her with the subsequent murder of the 
man whom, of all others, she had the greatest 
reason to fear and detest. AtrreD WALLIs. 


A Pray.—A few years ago I sent to ‘N. & Q.’ 
one or two brief lists of Surrey words current in the 
neighbourhood of the North Downs. Among these 
was the word “ Pray,” a substantive, which I spelt 
phonetically, having never seen it written. A 
“ Pray” is a long foot-bridge—a couple of planks 
wide, with a rough handrail—stilted on posts, and 
crossing either a ford or a bit of meadowland that 
is apt to be flooded. I appealed to the learned 
for a derivation of the word, but the learned did 
not respond. The other day, however, the vicar 
of a Surrey parish in which there are several prays 
told me that two meadows on the parish map are 
thereon named respectively the Grand Prae and 
the Little Prae; and across one of these two 
meadows runs a foot-bridge such as I have de- 
scribed. It seems evident, therefore, that the 
word which I called “ Pray” is really the French 
pré, and that the local name for a meadow, 
naving to be understanded of the people, 
has been given by them to the flood-bridge that 
crosses a meadow. 

But the question remains, How and why did the 
French word pré come to be used in Surrey instead 
of the English word mead or meadow? To which 
inquiry I have nothing to say, except favete linguis. 

A. J. M. 


“Tae Mortans’ tanp.” —For “the Morians’ 
land” in the Prayer Book version of the Psalms, 
the A.V. has “ Ethiopia.” Wright's ‘Bible Word- 
book ’ tells us that ‘‘ Morian is used by old writers 
for moor, blackamoor.” Cotgrave explains More by 
‘* A Moore, Morian, Blackamoore.” But I do not 
know that any one has explained the etymology. 

At first it might be thought to be Dutch, since 
Sewel gives Moriaan, and Hexham Moorjaen, with 
the same sense. But the Dutch suffix -aan is from 
Lat. -anus, and is non-Teutonic. Both the English 
and Dutch forms are, doubtless, of Romance origin. 


Godefroy quotes from a MS. of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Br. form Moriaine, meaning a Moor, 
This I take to represent Lat. Mauritanicus (or 
perhaps Mauritanius), the ¢ being dropped, as 
usual, between two vowels in the middle of the 
word. We also find O.F. Moriant for “‘ the land 
of the Moors”; which represents the Lat. Mauri- 
tania. Thus we see that Morian is simply another 
form of Mauritanian. Water W. SxKear, 


UNE GAFFE.”— 

“A ‘gaffe’ in its normal interpretation is a ‘boat- 
hook,’ and a learned critic offers an elaborate explanation 
to the effect that the common acceptation of the word is 
to be traced to an awkward attempt to fish something 
out of the water by means of this familiar instrument, 
However this may be, faire wne gaffe in modern Parisian 
slang may be best rendered as to ‘ put your foot in it,’ "— 
Daily Telegraph, May 7, 1888. 

This should be noted before the expression has 
had its day and passes out of mind. 

Frank Repe Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 


Epritara.— Though I cannot 
give you the following epitaph as existing in the 
marble or on the wood in any church or churchyard, 
I think it is worth preserving, for it has some not 
unimportant teaching in it. The lines were given 
to me as being ‘‘ funny” or “comic”; but it 
seemed to me that the pathos in them was infinitely 
greater than the fun! They were written, as I was 
assured, by a girl who, long overworked in school 
and workshop, was lying on her death-bed, and 
knew that her end was at hand :— 

Oh ! weep not for me, friends, for I am a-going 

Where there'll neither be reading nor writing nor 

Sewing. 

No! weep net for me, for though we must sever, 

I'm going to do nothing for ever and ever ! 

Can we wonder that such was the poor girl's 
ideal of heaven ? T. Apotpaus TRoLLore. 

Budleigh Salterton, 


Marston anv ‘ Histriomastix.’—A good deal 
occupied by other work, when I wrote my note on 
Marston as the author of ‘Jack Drum’s Enter- 
tainment,’ I omitted to say that I had been much 
gratified to find that not only had Simpson inde- 
pendently agreed with me in this (he mentions 
my name as to a point in it), but that he had also 
agreed with me that Marston was part author of 
‘ Histriomastix.” In his ‘School of Shakespeare,’ 
ii. 4, he first maintains that he was the author of 
the recensions in the play in the time of James, 
but then goes on to say that he must have worked 
on it before 1599, and shows this by the fact “as 
Dr. Br. Nicholson has shown me,” that in Act III. 
of ‘ The Poetaster’ Jonson puts into Clove’s mouth 
“a speech crammed with Marston’s fustian words, 
in which he mentions the ‘ Histriomastix’ by name.” 
It might also have been mentioned that some of 
these fustian words and phrases occur in ‘ Histrio- 
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mastix,’ as do others and other instances of the same 
in Marston’s ‘ Satires’ and in his Antonio and 
Mellida. To the opinion I held when I led Simp- 
son to his conclusion I still adhere, viz., that Mars- 
ton was a part, and in great part, author of the 
play. Br. 
P.S.—I was happy to hear from my friend 
J, O. Halliwell-Phillipps—one dear to all true 
Shakespearians and esteemed by them, and most 
dear now that we mourn for him—that a MS. 
(cirea 1620) gives unequivocal testimony to Mars- 
ton’s authorship of ‘ Jack Drum’s Entertainment.’ 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Wituiam Botioxar’s Psatter, 1585.—In Miss 
Jennett Humphreys’s business-like and well-put 
article on the Elizabethan phonetist and gram- 
marian, William Bullokar, in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography, I am surprised not to 
find any mention of the Psalter which the author 
says he got printed in 1585. Miss Humphreys 
evidently read Bullokar’s “To the Reader ” in his 
*Hisop( Fiibl’;,’ 1585, before she wrote her ex- 
cellent article—what a happy contrast it is to 
some of the windy ones !—but she has passed over 
the first one and a half of the following lines :— 

“TI hau’ procured, in this present yer 1585 the im- 
printing of the Psal’ter, and of this volim conteining 
and the bref sentences of the Cate.” 


Does any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ know of a copy of 
this Psalter? It surely must have been printed— 
in part, at least; for besides the statement above, 
Bullokar refers again to his “ Psal’ter and Primar” 
on A4, back, and to his “ Primar and Psal’ter” 
on sig. B. Neither the British Museum nor the 
Bodleian has a copy of the Psalter, so far as its 
catalogue shows; and it may be possible that, 
though the book was actually at press, Bullokar 
died before it was all printed, and then its sheets 
were destroyed. As the reason for the non-exist- 
ence of Bullokar’s ‘Grammar at Large,’ Miss 
Humphreys suggests, “It is quite possible that 
death overtook him before he had made it really 
ready to go to press.” But if any Bible or Psalter 
man can refer us to a copy of Bullokar’s phonetic 
Psalter, many folk besides myself will thank him. 
F, J. 


P.S.—Bullokar has some marks above and below 
certain letters, which are here omitted. 


‘Joun Bort’ Newsrarer.—Can any of your 
correspondents tell me who was the theatrical 
critic of the John Bull newspaper between the 
years 1837 and 1843? 


Wituiam ARCHER. 


‘Ecements or Orrosition..—Who wrote this 
pamphlet, which passed through three editions in 
1803? At the time of publication it was attributed 
to John Charles Herries, but the authorship was 
distinctly denied by him. G. F. R. B. 


Worpswortn’s To raz CucKxoo.’—May I 
ask any of your classical contributors how they 
would translate “‘a wandering voice,” in the first 
stanza of this ode, into Augustan Latin? I have 
consulted two Oxonian acquaintances. One says 
he hardly knows how he would have rendered it 
so as to have made it intelligible to an ancient 
Roman ; the other thinks that it is impossible to 
translate it literally so as to make sense of it, and 
that it must be expressed by a periphrasis. As 
two good scholars agree in the main on this point, 
I suppose they must be right ; but if “a wander- 
ing voice” is intelligible to us, why should the 
same words, literally translated into classical Latin, 
not have made sense to a Roman? If any one 
were to turn the ode into alcaics or sapphics, or 
into good prose, how ought he to express the 
phrase? I have a particular reason for asking. 

JonATHAN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Cor. Arraur Goopwry.— Can any of your 
readers give me information about Col. Arthur 
Goodwyn, of Upper Winchendon, Bucks, M.P. for 
that county, who was generally known as the friend 
and colleague of John Hampden? Are there any 
descendants of that family, asthe name apparently 
has disappeared ? 

I have a ring on which is inscribed “‘ Frances 
Cromwell, obiit 30th April, 1738.” It was given 
to my mother’s grandmother, who was her bosom 
friend, and, if my recollection is right, said to be 
her cousin. Who was Frances Cromwell ? 

L. Woop, Major (late 54th Regiment). 


Avstria.—I should be much obliged to any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who could favour me with a 
list of peerages, army lists, and official calendars re- 
lating to the Austrian Empire between the years 
1700 and 1770; and also inform me whether they 
can be referred to in England. I have searched 
the British Museum Catalogue with some care, but 
without success. D. C. Bovrcer. 


Bouck.erssury. — Falstaff (‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ III. iii.) speaks of “these lisping haw- 
thorn buds, that come like women in men’s ap- 

rel, and smell like Bucklersbury in simple time.” 
Was there a market for herbs and simples near 
Bucklersbury ? Urpan, 


‘Tue Toric.’—I should be glad of any informa- 
tion respecting this periodical, which commenced in 
May, 1846, and suspended publication in June, 
1847, but more particularly about the writers of 


the articles on ‘Flowers and Flower Shows’ and 
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‘Prices of Food and Labour for the last Fifteen 
Hundred Years.’ These, with the other essays, 
fully bear out the publisher’s declaration that 
“each number” is “by an eminent writer,” for 
they are most ably written. The periodical was 
“pablished for the proprietors by C, Mitchell, Red 
Lion Court, Fleet Street.” RosBerts, 
10, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square. 


Jane Suore.—Could any correspondent say if 
there is any authentic portrait or likeness of Jane 
Shore ; and, if so, where is it to be seen ? 


A Foot anp A Paysician. — Mrs. Quickly 
(‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ IIT. iv.) declares that 
she asked of Mrs. Page, “ Will you cast away your 
child on a fool and a physician?” How far back 
can the analogy or the opposition between a 
physician and a fool be traced ? Ursa. 


Famity Recorps.—Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me where I can find genealogical and other 
information regarding the following ?— 

“De Hereford,” admiral of the fleet engaged in 
the first conquest of Ireland. This Adam de Here- 
ford divided with his two brothers the lands in 
Ireland granted him by De Lacey. 

I have a record of a John Tyrell, who married 
Sybilla, daughter of Sir Hugh de Ley, or Lega, 
who is described as “ nephew of Sir Adam de Here- 
ford, of Leitlip.” 

I find in Eyton’s ‘Shropshire’ that in 1203 
Robert Trainel (Tyrell), Lord of Hatton, was 
essoigner for Adam de Hereford, who was beyond 
the seas in Ireland ; and in 1248 Hugh de Lega 
witnessed a deed of Robert, son of the above Robert 
Trainell (Tyrell). 

These “De Leys, Legas, or Leighs” were feoffees 
of the Burnells of Acton Burnell and Langley 
(Salop), and during the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries are found connected with the 
“ Lingens of Wigmore,” “the Mortimers of Wig- 
more and Acton Burnell,” “the De Herefords,” 
and “the Trainels or Tyrells.” 

The marriage above recorded of a Tyrell with a 
De Ley or Lega, “nephew of Adam de Hereford,” 
is from an Irish pedigree, while I find numerous 
intermarriages and deeds recorded between the De 
Legas, Lingens, Mortimers, Tyrells, and De Here- 
fords in Shropshire records. JAPHET. 


O’Conor, Author of ‘The Church and the 
Truth.’—Was the above the same as the writer of 
commentaries on some of the books of the New 
Testament ; and can they still be had ; and where? 
A friend of mine, deeply impressed with the volume 
named above, sought to procure some other of his 
works, but was told they had been returned to the 
author. If this is correct, what was the reason 
for such a procedure? Who and what was Mr. 
- O'Conor ; and what were his views on religious 


matters ; and with what denomination was he con- 
nected ? James Hanpysipg. 


‘Macsets,’ 1673.—The editors of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare speak of this as D’Avenant’s version. 
It is, in fact, as Dr. Horace Howard Furness points 
out in the preface to ‘Macbeth’ in his new Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare, wholly different from the 
D’Avenant edition of the following year, and con- 
forms in the main to the First Folio. This earlier 
quarto is unmentioned by Genest, Halliwell, and 
the editors of the ‘Biographia Dramatica,’ Is it 
scarce, and has it much literary or pecuniary value? 

M. J. Jonas. 


Miss Porpey.—Who was this lady, and what 
did she write? She is mentioned in company with 
Mrs. Hemans as an author of plays and epics in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 1824, . 603. No 
works are entered under her name in the Catalogue 
of the London Library. Avon. 


Mark Rivtey, “ Doctor in Phisicke and Philo- 
sophie, lately Physition to the Emperour of Russia, 
and one of ye eight principals or Elects of the Cel- 
ledge of Physitions in London.”—He wrote 
‘Short Treatise of Magneticall Bodies and Motions,’ 
1613, which contains a portrait of him, “Marcus 
Ridleus Cantabrigiensis, wt. 34, an. 1594.” I 
shall be glad of information of this Mark Ridley. 

G. J. Gray. 

Cambridge. 


—In Drake's ‘ Ebora- 
cum’ (ed. 1736, p. 310) mention is made of a 
street of this name which ran past the east end of 
the stately old church ycleped S. Crux. 8S. Crar, 
alas ! is no longer to be seen, and if, in the city of 
many gates, there be on some “ coign of vantage” 
the legend “ Whipma-Whopmagate ” it has cer- 
tainly escaped my vision. Nevertheless, the street 
itself is still in existence, and the tradition of its 
strange name survives, though I believe it is 
generally spoken of as Colliergate, that being the 
designation of the much longer thoroughfare to 
which Whipma-Whopmagate is a kind of vesti- 
bule. The name has cropped up in local news- 
papers of late, as city authorities have been exer 
cised in mind touching the price to be paid for 
consecrated ground wherewith to widen the afore- 
said ancient way. 

How did a name so odd originate? Drake slyly 
leaves one in the lurch, saying that he shall not 
declare the reason of it; and unless the street were 
formerly the scene of public whippings my own 
conjecture is wholly at a loss. According to Mr. 
Davies (‘ Walks through the City of York,’ p. 247), 
the pillory was a permanent erection in the Pave- 
ment, which is hard by. In the margin of Mr. 


Skaife’s valuable ‘ Plan of Roman, Medisval, and 
Modern York,’ reference is made to ‘* Whitmour- 
Whatnourgate, leading from Fosegate to 
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gate,” but I do not know where he got his spelling, 
which is suggestive of another etymon than Wip. 

One of the characters in ‘‘ Theophilus Wood- 
head,” an illustrative story in ‘ The Dialect of Leeds 
and its Neighbourhood’ (J. Russell Smith, 1862), 
is made to say, p. 169 :— 

“IT can myself remember the time when Birmingham 
was a three day’s journey, and the mertropolis a weeks 
journey, when the * Tear-away’ started from t’ Cock an’ 
Bottle at four o'clock one night and travell’d neet an’ 
day till we pooled up at t’ Blue Hog, Holborn Hill, 
stopping to bait at t’ Duke o’ York, Black Lion, Crown 
an’ Anchor, John O’ Groat’s, Bell an’ Beauty, Three 
Goats, Boy an’ Barrel, Whip-muh-Wap-muh, an’ Owd 
George, where thuh always hed hot eandwidges a waiting 
for us in t’ green parlour.” 

“Hot sandwidges”! only think—but I shall 
digress if I let my imagination dwell on them. It 
suffices for me to ask, Where was this Whip-mub- 
Wap-muh inn; and had its name anything to do 
with flagellation ? Sr. Swirary. 


Book Mustin.—The earliest instance that our 
readers sent in for this word for the Philological 
Society’s ‘New English Dictionary’wasin 1836. I find 
it sixty-seven years earlier, in the Public Advertiser 
for November 14, p. 3, col. 3: “260 Dozen Book 
and Jaconot Muslins and clear Lawns”; but the 
name must surely occur before that! Can any 
correspondent give earlier instances? 

F, J. Fornivatt. 


Otp Warpen Cuurcn, Beps.—Is it known 
where the panelling in this church came from? It 
is obviously foreign—some of it evidently Italian ; 
but there are many panels with the monogram 
“A.0.”onthem. These are, so far as I can judge, 
neither English nor Italian. It has been suggested 
that they were brought from the Low Countries, 
and that “ A.C.” stands for Anne of Cleves. Ido 
not agree with this theory. The carving does not 
seem to me to be of thatdate. I should be obliged 
for information as to the date of the panels with 
the monogram on them, and whose the monogram 
was, Perhaps some Bedfordshire antiquary can 
tell us about them. 


Crasp.—The earliest quotation sent in for the 
‘New English Dictionary’ for clasp in the sense of 
a military decoration is from a general order dated 
October 7, 1813, and published in the London 
Gazette of October 9. When were clasps of this 
kind first issued? I should be greatly obliged if 
correspondents could supply any examples of the 
word earlier than the above. 

Gro. L. AprErson. 

ll, Park Road, Wimbledon. 


Sr. Gzoncr’s Fretps, SourHwark, AND Hamp- 
steaD Heatu.—In a folio MS. volume, lettered 
“Algebra, H. O., 1680,” there is : “ Sept. 3, 1680. 
Measured St. George’s Fields in Southwark, be- 
ginning at Sluts well and going westward sets of to 


ye right hand.” With the measurements is a large 
plan, giving the following points: Sluttswell or 
Gravell Lane, Robin Hood, Almes House, Winmill, 
Sir George Williamson’s post, St. George’s Fort, 
Lambeth Marsh Lane, and the Restoration House. 
“ April 25, 1680. Measured Hamsted Heath, be- 
ginning at Pond Street and going north west.” 
This is given in a MS. folio volume by “H. O., 
1684.” With the measurements is a pian giving 
the following points: Pond Street, a Bog, 
Mother Hough, Green Man, a Gule, Sand Pit, 
Winmill Road. Can any correspondent give me 
information as to who “ H. O.” was? 
G. J. Gray. 
Cambridge. 


Caviturne Days.—By an agreement (reported 
in 59 ‘Law Times Reports,’ N.S., p. 344) the 
Ashington Coal Company undertook to load the 
Zeus s.s. with coals in ‘‘forty-eight hours (Sundays, 
pay Saturdays, cavilling days, and colliery holidays 
excepted) after the said steamer is wholly un- 
ballasted.” What are “cavilling days”? The 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ throws no light on the 
subject. Q. V. 


Replies, 


TOURS CATHEDRAL. 
(7™ S. vii. 28.) 

In reply to Mr. Jonatruan Bovucuter’s inquiry 
as to the relative merits of the Cathedral of Tours 
and those of Amiens, Chartres, Notre Dame, or 
Rheims, may I be permitted to say, from personal 
knowledge, that Tours, though a beautiful church, 
deserving and rewarding a visit, is in every wa! 
much inferior to any of the othersnamed. As will 
be seen by the subjoined table, in dimensions it 
falls very far below them :— 

Length Height within 


in feet. in feet. 
Amiens ove, 485 144 
Rheims -. 430 124 
Chartres 106 
Notre Dame ... 410 105 
Tours oo. 256 95 


Neither can Tours vie with the other cathedrals in 
stateliness and magnificence of architecture, though 
few churches offer a more interesting and instructive 
lesson in the succession of the medieval styles, 
Beginning with the choir, dating from 1170, we 
have the transepts of the thirteenth century, and 
the nave, gradually getting later and later in style 
till we reach the west end, where the last two bays 
are not much earlier than the western facade, 
which, with the upper stages of the towers, belongs 
to the close of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries. 

This western fagade is the great glory of the 
cathedral. It presents the three lofty, recessed, 
canopied portals so common in France and so rare 
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in England, of which the north transept of West- 
minster and the south porch of the retro-choir of 
Lincoln Minster furnish faint resemblances. Above 
the central portal, instead of the usual circle or 
marigold, there is an eight-light window with a 
kind of circular arrangement of arches in the head. 
The towers terminate in octagonal lanterns with 
domical heads reaching to the height of 200 ft., 
and, what is not very usual in France, are both alike 
and both finished. Mr. Fergusson compares the 
Cathedral of Tours with that of Toul, as both “ pre- 
senting many points of great beauty,” the western 
facades of each being “the most remarkable fea- 
tures,” of late date, with 

“ details verging on the style of the Renaissance, and yet 
so Gothic in design and so charmingly executed as to 
lead us to believe, in spite of the fanciful extravagance 
it displays, that the architects were approaching some- 
thing new and beautiful when the mania for classical 
details overtook them.” 

The painted glass which fills the windows, 
especially that in the apse, is unusually splendid, 
and imparts an air of surpassing attractiveness to 
the building on first entrance, Still, with all its 
merits, the Cathedral of Tours is essentially of the 
second class, and “attaineth not unto the first 
three.” Epmunp VeNABLEs. 


Mr. Bovcurer is quite right in thinking that 
the Cathedral of Tours is not equal in magnificence 
to the four other French cathedrals which he names. 
I have not seen Tours for thirteen years; but, 
according to my recollection, its chief beauty con- 
sists in this—that you go down, and not up, into it 
from the western door, and that by this means you 
obtain, as you enter it that way, a very complete 
and noble vista of the whole length and breadth of 
a graceful nave and choir. As to Amiens, Mr. 
Bovcuter, of course, knows, or must instantly get 
to know, Mr. Ruskin’s ‘ Bible of Amiens.’ Rheims, 
the cathedral and the city, are to me, a fact of 
infinite significance ; for I was last there during 
the German occupation. In the cathedral, the 
stout, ruddy German soldiers strolled up and down, 
quiet and orderly, but with their forage-caps on ; 
in the great square, I stood by the statue of Louis 
XYV., and read on its base these words: “ Ila juré 
detre nétre pére, et il fut fidéle 4 son serment”; 
and looking up, I beheld on the steps of some 
public building a relief of the Prussian guard, 

there, a silent and striking commentary on 
the words I had just been reading. 

As to Milan, it is to be observed that the Dom 
there is in point of architecture not an Italian 
church, but an exotic from the northern side of the 
Alps. It is intensely interesting, not only because 
of its virginal beauty, but for the sake of St. Carlo, 
and his chapel, and his Sunday school—the first 
Sunday school that ever was ; but the true repre- 

 Sentative at Milan of Italy and of the ancient 
Christian worship is St. Ambrogio. 


When Mr. Bovucuier goes, as I hope he will, 
to Milan, let him get up early on Sunday morning 
and go up to the top of the Dom. There, unless 
things have changed very lately, he will find the 
citizens seated in family parties upon the clean 
white marble slabs of the roof, each group break- 
fasting al fresco on manchet bread and wine and 
sausage or cold fowl, and gazing, meanwhile, from 
that airy height upon the Alps above them, and 
upon the plains of Lombardy below. It is a break- 
fast not soon to be forgotten. A. J. M. 


Mr, JonatHan Boucuier asks, “ Will some of 
your readers who are well acquainted with the 
French cathedrals say what, in their opinion, is 
the merit of Tours compared with the other cathe- 
drals of France ?” 

I am no architect, but have a tolerably wide ac- 
quaintance with the French cathedral churches. 
Speaking en amateur, I should say that Tours is 
very far inferior to Amiens, Rheims, Chartres, 
or Notre Dame de Paris ; also very inferior to the 
Cathedral or St. Ouen of Rouen, and still more so 
to Bourges, which Mr. Boucnrer does not men- 
tion. Italy by no means “ holds the field” against 
France in the splendour of her ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, as Mr. Boucuier suggests—very far from 
it. Milan beats the world for costliness of materia}, 
surely not for form or beauty of colouring. That 
grand church is also wofully disfigured by the 
bumptiously vulgar west front of a much later and 
immensely inferior style and period. The glass ip 
Milan is fine of a comparatively recent date, but 
far inferior, I think, to that of Chartres, and per- 
haps also in splendour to that of Auch. The east 
end of Le Mans is pre-eminently fine, and so is the 
fragment of a church at Beauvais, the nave of 
which fell in consequence of too hurried ambition 
to outdo Amiens in point of height. 

But I should take up far too much of your space 
if I were tempted to go further into this subject. 
Italy has singularly little first-rate ecclesiastical 
architecture. T. Apotpnus Trotvors. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


I think I can satisfy Mr. Jonarnan 
doubts about the mention of Tours Cathedral in 
‘Quentin Durward’ as “the most magnificent 
in France.” Although Sir Walter Scott had never 
visited the country in which he lays the scenes of 
that novel, he is perfectly accurate in the above 
statement. It is true that the present Cathedral 
of Tours, though an elegant Gothic edifice, by no 
means ranks among the finest or largest in France; 
but at the time of oaks XI.—that is, in the days 
of Quentin Durward —it possessed one of the largest 
or finest in that country in the famed Cathedral of 
St. Martin of Tours, the first Metropolitan. It 
was attached to one of the wealthiest and most 
powerful ecclesiastical establishments in Europe, 
and kings and princes were proud to be enro 
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in its chapter. It was utterly demolished at the 
Revolution ; but to attest its magnitude there 
still remains in the midst of the city two huge 
towers (Tour de l’Horloge and Tour Charlemagne), 
survivors of five which once surmounted it, while 
the rest of the site of the church is now covered by 
streets and houses. Joun Murray. 


The “immense Gothic mass...... the most mag- 
nificent church in France” and the “Church of St. 
Gatien” mentioned by Sir Walter Scott in ‘ Quen- 
tin Durward’ in the same paragraph (chap. xiv. ) 
were the Abbey Church (? Cathedral) of St. Mar- 
tin and the Cathedral of St. Gatien respectively. 
The abbey church was destroyed in the Revolution, 
with the exception of the Tour Charlemagne and 
the Tour St. Martin. 

Salmon says in his ‘ Modern History,’ third edi- 
tion, 1745, vol. ii. p. 506, “The Present State of 
France,” chap. xxxi. :— 

“The cathedral dedicated to St. Gatien has nothing 
remarkable in it; but there is another church dedicated 
to St. Martin, who is the favourite saint of the place, 
and by whom they pretend many miracles have been 
wrought, that is one of the largest structures in the 
kingdom,” 

Biackie’s ‘Imperial Gazetteer’ (sub “ Tours”) 
says of the two towers that they are 
“remarkable as the only relics which the revolutions of 
1793 have left of the vast Cathedral of St. Martin of 
Tours after it had flourished for twelve centuries.” 

The Cathedral of St. Gatien is not equal to any 
one of those of Amiens, Rheims, or Paris, 

Ropert Pierpornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Quartes S. vi. 225, 373; vii. 14).—Full 
information about the Quarles family, of Ufford, 
Northants, and about the branch of it that settled 
at Romford, in Essex, together with a clear ac- 
count (with documents) of Francis, the poet, and 
of the College of Arms pedigree of the family, as 
certified by the poet’s brother, Sir Robert Quarles, 
in 1634, was printed in the numbers of the Last 
Anglian from October, 1867, to May, 1868. Dr. 
Grosart incorporated most of the matter into his 
valuable edition of Francis Quarles’s ‘ Works’ in 
the “Chertsey Worthies Library,” 3 vols., 1880, 
and he added from Col. Chester a little other good 
matter. Indeed, as concerns Francis Quarles the 
poet, he has left nothing to be done. ‘Two points 
of interest remain. First, the statement of a corre- 
spondent that “the name of Francis Quarles...... 

peculiar,” with a suggestion (as I take it to 
be) of a Low Country origin of thename. Quarles 
is a Norfolk place-name, now the name of a farm 
and hamlet (which seems once to have had a parish 
church) in the neighbourhood of North Creake and 
of Holkham. In Domesday it occurs twice in the 
hundred of “Grene hoga” (Greenhoe). In the 
Terra Regis,’ Norfolk facsimile, p. ix, it is 


“ Huerueles,” and in the ‘Terra Rogeri Bigot,’ p. 
exli, “in Gueruelei” “ Turstinus filius Guidonis” 
holds one berwite : it was connected with “ Creic.” 
From Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’ we can find in the 
reign of Henry III. a Martin de Quarueles, and « 
Robert, son of Ralph Quarles, and a William 
Quarles, benefactor to Creke Abbey,—also in 1383 
a John de Quarles, rector of Letheringset ; a Mar- 
garet, wife of John Quarles, in 50 Edward III., 
connected with Holkham; a Thomas Quarles, 
chaplain, who became in 1506 vicar of East Winch, 
in 1507 rector of West Winch, and in 1509 rector 
of Roydon. Moreover, a Cecilia Quarles was a 
sister in Normans’ Hospital, in Norwich, in 
1532. It is probable, therefore, that the Utfford 
Quarleses went from Norfolk, even if they settled 
there so long back as temp. Henry V., as the pedi- 
gree says. According to the pedigree, two sons 
(John and Thomas) of Francis, the esquire who 
died at Ufford 1570, came to Norwich. A John 
Quarles was admitted a freeman of the city 31 
Henry VIII, and a Thomas Quarles 29 Henry 
VIII. (29 Henry VII. in Rye’s list, no doubt a 
misprint) ; his sons Edmund and Henry were ad- 
mitted in 1581. It is curious, however, that some- 
thing very like this name does occur among the 
Walloons in Norwich. Thus Tanque Querrels, in 
March, 1602; Jan de Querle, December, 1628 ; 
and Jan Kerele, August, 1611, were witnesses of 
baptism in the Walloon Church. Cf. Moens, ‘ The 
Walloon Churches of Norwich,’ ii. 84, 22, 82. 

The second point is to correct a mistake made 
by Mr. Riley in the Historical MSS. Commission 
Reports, ii. p. 117, dated 1871. In looking over 
the documents of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, he found the admission of a Francis 
Quarles, and so he wrote, “He is still remembered 
as the author of the ‘Emblems’ (mainly borrowed, 
however, from the ‘ Pia Desideria’ of Herman Hugo, 
the Jesuit), his numerous other works being for- 
gotten.” Mr. Riley could hardly have been ex- 
pected to know his Hast Anglian, but he did not 
even know his Fuller's ‘Essex Worthies,’ or the 
memoir of the poet by his wife, published in 1645 
in the preface to ‘Solomon’s Recantation,’ or any 
of the Quarles literature. He has confused two 
men. The poet was Francis, son of James, born 
May, 1592, at Stewards, Romford, Essex, who went 
up to Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 1605, and, so 
far as is known, took no degree. The Caius books 
show that “Francis Quarles, son of Edmund, 
citizen of Norwich, at school in Norwich under 
Mr. Brigs [master of the Grammar School], aged 
fifteen, was admitted scholar April 14, 1606,” and 
when “M.A. was admitted pensionarius major 
(fellow commoner) on November 17, 1613.” He 
was son of the Edmund Quarles who was admitted 
freeman of the city of Norwich in 1581, being son 
of Thomas, and so second cousin once removed of the 
poet. I do not know what became of him, but I 
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hope to find him in “ Francis Quarles, minister of 
Newton, near Sudbury,” whose will was registered 
at Canterbury in 1658. O. W. Tancock. 


CarpinaL Quienon’s Breviary (6 xi. 
448; xii. 18; 7 §. vi. 123, 397, 519).—An 
edition of the first text of Quignon, hitherto un- 
described, was sold at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s 
in December last. The notes which I have taken of 
it are these. Title : “ Breviarivm [red capitals] | 
Romanvm Nvper [black capitals] | reformatum, in 
quo sacrae | scripture libri, probateq: | sanctorum 
historie elegan | ter beneq: dispositz | leguntur.” 
This last word is in black roman type ; from “ dis- 
posits ” to “ reformatum” in red roman. In the 
middle of the page is a fleur de lys, much floriated; 
and below this in red capitals m.p.xxxvi. The 
whole is enclosed in an oblong border, which on the 
outer edge is 85 by 56 mm.; the lower part shows 
in a circle a monogram on D. H., the initials of the 
printer. Below the border, in black Roman type, 
is, “Non recedat volumen legis huius ab ore tuo, | 
Sed meditaberis in eo, diebus ac noctibus.” The 
preface, “Cogitanti mihi,” begins on the reverse of 
the title. The colophon is: ‘* Lygdvni, [in black 
capitals) | Per Dionysium Harsium, Anno 1536. | 
Mense Maio.” On verso is a vernicle surrounded 
by a crown of thorns. The book is a 16mo., Gothic 
type (red and black), in two columns; lines 40; 
printed surface 57 by 90mm. Nosignature titles of 
any sort. The prefatory matter before Psalter 16 ff., 
without pagination. Psalter: f. 1-60 recto. On 
verso of f. 60 the Annunciation. Dominicale f. 61- 
435 recto. On verso the Circumcision of our Lord. 
Sanctorale 436 recto to 488 recto. 

The months of the Calendar have the verses from 
the school of Salerno under them ; and the mov- 
able feasts begin with 1535. So far as I have 
examined this edition it seems to be descended 
from the Venice edition of the first text rather than 
from the Roman edition. It retains the rubrics at 
St. Matthias and Nativity of St. John Baptist as 
in the Venice edition, which the Roman, Paris, and 
Antwerp editions have not ; and in many other 
readings in the preface and Sanctorale it has fol- 
lowed the Venice edition rather than any other 
known to me, 

A few months ago I came across a reference to a 
third Paris edition of the first text. Hypolite 
Helyot (‘Supplement du Journal des Scavans, du 
dernier juin, 1708, p. 234) says there was an edition 
in 8vo., printed in 1535 by Julian Lunel, and that 
this book was in the Library of the Minimes of the 
Place Royale. The privilege of Paul III. was at 
the head of this copy, and afterwards were these 
words, ‘* Postea vero eorum unus qui privilegio 4 
S.D.N.Papa collato gaudent Julianum Lunel 


Parisiorum Universitatis Bibliopolam Privilegii sibi | 


Thus since the publication of the Cambridge edi- 
tion of the first text I have been able to collect 
notes of three more editions: one described in 
*N. & Q.’ (7S. vi. 123) and these two, Thus of a 
text which some years ago was said to have perished 
with the exception of a few leaves in the National 
Library at Paris, there have now been found some- 
thing like ten editions, and very likely there re- 
main more to be found out. 

If any attempt had been made before to give a 
history of Cardinal Quignon’s Breviary, a whole 
number of ‘ N. & Q.’ would not have been enough, 
Hitherto the notes have been mainly bibliographical. 
Those who wish for an historical and analytical 
notice may possibly find something in the Church 
Quarterly Review for January, 1889. 

The first notice that I yet have found of the re- 
semblance of our English Prayer Book to the 
Breviary of Cardinal Quignon is in Schultingius’s 
* Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica,’ Colon. Ag., 1599, t. i. 
par. i. cap. xxxxviii. p. 101. In a marginal note 
to this chapter on Quignon, where he speaks of the 
objections to this Breviary, he says, “ Hx etiam 
rationes valent ad Anglicalvinistarum formulam 
que similis est huic.” 

The writer (probably Cardinal Newman) of No. 
75 of the Oxford ‘Tracts for the Times’ in 1836 
alludes to Quignon, whose Breviary, he says, “will 
remind the English reader of the introductory re- 
marks concerning the Service of the Church, pre- 
fixed to ourown Ritual.” In Sir William Palmer's 
‘ Origines Liturgicew’ I do not find the preface to 
the II. Text of Quignon printed in parallel columns 
with the preface to our book until the fourth edi- 
tion, in 1845. I have examined the first and third 
editions. And even then Palmer does not print 
the preface to the I. Text. He only compares the 
1662 preface of our book with IT. Text of Quignon, 
that is, the text of all the editions which appeared 
from 1536 to 1566. The preface of Edward's first 
book is a tolerably close translation of the preface 
of Quignon’s I. Text of 1535 and 1536, much 
changed from the II. Text. 

It is a mistake to believe that the only difference 
between the I. and II. Texts of Quignon is the 
addition of antiphons to the Psalms. The II. Text 
has a different preface, calendar, general rubrics, 
and a perfectly distinct lectionary. All are s0 
different that it was found impossible to present 
the two texts together in the Cambridge edition of 
the I. Text—that is, if any regard were to be had 
for the clearness, and therefore usefulness, of the 
book. 

When speaking of Quignon’s Breviary it is 
always necessary to say which of the two texts is 
being dealt with. Last May a correspondent of 
the Tablet, signing himself “A, A.,” caused a little 
confusion by referring to the Second Text, while 
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Weruersy (7™ §. vi. 308, 414; vii. 9).—I am 
sorry that I have unwittingly aroused the ire of 
Mr. J. C. Arxrysoy, who from his name is, I sup- 
pose, a descendant of the hardy Norsemen, inherit- 
ing a portion of their combativeness. From the 
matter contained in his letter it is possible to pick 
out a few points for discussion. To my mind there 
is nothing more agreeable than word-hunting, 
founded on some knowledge of the facts and 
principles of modern philological inquiry ; but 
then it should be entered upon with good temper, 
in the spirit of Chaucer's Clerk of Oxenford, of 
whom it is eaid, 

That gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche. 
I will leave Canon Tartor to defend himself, 
which he is well able todo. It is enough for me 
“to paddle my own canoe.” 

First, then, as to the meaning of the suffix by. 
It is allowed on all hands to be Norse or Danish, 
meaning the same as ton in Anglo-Saxon, origin- 
ally a fence or enclosure, subsequently a farmer’s 
steading, then a collection of dwelling-houses. We 
may, therefore, pass on to the prefix Wether. Mr. 
ATKINSON says :— 

“In the strangely preponderating majority of the 
place-names ending in by it is unquestionably a personal 
name, The simplest inspection of a carefully compiled 
list of such names is sufficient to establish this point.” 
Well, for verification of this oracular dictam I 
take a glance in a map of the Eastern Counties, and 
without selection the following crop up: Kirkby, 
Dalby, Thurnby, Willoughby, Ashby, Blackford- 
by, Stokesby. These are all referable to the cir- 
cumstances of the locality. There are, of course, 
many which derive from personal names, such as 
Ormesby, Herringby, &c., but they are in a decided 
minority. Bullockby, Ranby or Ramby, Ramsey, 
Goadby or Goatby, Woolthorpe, are analogous to 
Wetherby in the introduction of the names of 
animals in the Danish nomenclature. The personal 
names themselves originally had a meaning, so that 
supposing the prefixes to be personal it comes to 
the same thing in the end. Mr. Atkinson has 
given a list of place-names ending in by, but unfor- 
tunately not one of their prefixes is a personal name. 
He further proceeds :— 

“Add to this that the same personal name is per- 

petually found in the general class of like names both 
with the inflexional genitival form and the genitival s, 
and a suggestion is at once afforded as to the possible or 
probable explanation of the prefix in Wetherby.” 
What the suggestion is and what it explains we 
are left to find out. We may say with Sheridan’s 
character in the ‘ Critic’: “ Egad! the interpreter 
is the harder to be understood of the two.” 

Mr. Arxinson refers to Domesday Book as the 
great authority for Saxon and Danish place-names. 
Domesday Book is frequently misleading, as it is 


The Saxon charters are by far the best authority. 
He also questions my statement as to the pre- 
dominance of Saxon names in the Wetherby dis- 
trict. I open the map and find round Wetherby: 
Long Marston, Bilton, Collingham, Walton, Deigh- 
ton, Bramham, Hammerton, cum multis alvis, with 
Danish names thinly scattered amongst them. 
Canon Tartor and myself are both accused of 
guessing at the derivation in question. To “guess” 
is to form a random judgment without inquiry, 
which certainly we have not done. We have given 
reasons for our conclusions, rightly or wrongly, which 
Mr. Arxrnson has failed todo. The commence- 
ment of his deliverance shall be the close of mine: 
“Surely a more sarcastic commentary on the mode 
of furnishing derivations of place-names than that 
afforded by” Mr. ATKrnson’s communication could 
not be met with, J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


Scorr ow ‘ WALLENSTEIN’ S. 
vi. 308, 372, 491).—In the beginning of the fourth 
chapter of ‘Guy Mannering’ Scott quotes some 
lines which, he says, are by ‘‘ Coleridge from 
Schiller.” But the lines are not the same as those 
mentioned by J. D. C., though I think that they 
are from ‘ Wallenstein.’ It is possible that Cole- 
ridge, whilst remembering that the author of 
‘Waverley’ had quoted from him, had forgotten 
what were the actual lines quoted. ‘Guy Manner- 
ing’ was published in 1815. I think that there 
are more references than one to Coleridge’s ‘ Wal- 
lenstein ’ in the “ Waverley Novels,” but the above 
is the only reference that I remember distinctly. 

YARDLEY. 

P.S.—I may perhaps be allowed to add that the 
applause of which Coleridge speaks seems to be in 
the third chapter of ‘Guy Mannering.’ There 
Scott quotes lines undoubtedly from Coleridge’s 
* Wallenstein, without mentioning the name of the 
author. But he speaks of the lines as being ‘‘ ex- 
quisitely expressed by a modern poet.” 


Is the following the allusion which J. D. C. is 
in search of? In the third chapter of ‘Guy Man- 
nering ’ (published 1815) Scott quotes twenty lines, 
** exquisitely expressed by a modern poet,” as he 
says. The poet is Coleridge, and the passage is, I 
understand, an expansion of a couple of lines in 
Schiller’s ‘ Piccolomini,’ from Coleridge’s translation 
of this drama. JonaTHAN 

Ropley, Alresford. 


As Coleridge in 1818 returns thanks “to the 
unknown author of ‘ Waverley,’ ‘Guy Mannering,’ 
&c.,” this limits the search to ‘ Waverley ’ (1814), 
‘Guy Mannering’ (1815), ‘The Antiquary,’ ‘The 
Black Dwarf,’ and ‘Old Mortality’ (1816), ‘Rob 
Roy’ (1817), and ‘The Heart of Midlothian’ 


natural it should be, the names having been taken | (1818). At the end of chap. iii. of ‘Guy Manner- 
down phonetically by French-speaking officials. | ing’ is a long quotation, beginning :— 
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For fable is Love's world— 
And Venus who brings everything that’s fair. 
* Piccolomini,’ Act IT. se, iv. 
Scott prefaces the quotation thus :— 

“But Mannering was a youthful lover, and might 
perhaps be influenced by the feelings so exquisitely ex- 
pressed by a modern poet.” 

There is another quotation from the same work as 
the motto for chap. iv. E. Manset Sympson. 


** PoETA NASCITUR NON Fit” (1* §S. ix. 398; 
7™ §. vi. 439).—A very pertinent quotation from 
Cicero, ‘Pro Arch.,’ c. viii., was given at the 
earlier of the two references above, and C. J. P. 
gave another very interesting quotation from Quin- 
tilian, ii. 3, at 4" S. vi, 103, “ Orator non nascitur.” 
The history of the proverb seems to be this. The 
general sentiment became a proverb, of which the 
origin, as in the instance of most proverbs, is not 
known. The earliest use of this proverb I have been 
able to meet with is in Cxlius Rhodiginus, in his 
* Lectiones Antique,’ |. vii. c. iv. p. 225, Basil. 
ap. Froben., s.a. (ob. 1525), “‘ Vulgo certe jactatur, 
nasci poetam oratorem fieri.” Cvlius is treating 
in this chapter of the truth of the common senti- 
ment. A quotation is often given in books of 
opie as from Cicero which is not anywhere in 

is works, Nascimus poet, fimus oratores ” (to 
anticipate the repetition of it). Much of this note 
can also be seen in 6" §. vii. 225. 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


Carr. Marryart (7 §. vii. 9).—Mr. Maske. 
would obtain the information which he wants, I am 
sure, by applying to my friend Mrs. Valentine, 13, 
Warwick Road, Kensington, who is a relative of 
the novelist. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Lapies 1n Parviament (7 §. vi. 405, 517).— 
The serving of the office of high sheriff by the 
Countess of Pembroke is surely no precedent for 
women who desire the “ usurpation of male offices.” 
The shrievalty of Westmoreland was hereditary, 
and therefore she was bound to hold the office, just 
as in our own times has been the case with the 
office of Lord Great Chamberlain. 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


To the illustrations already given may be added 
this, taken from the True Briton, No. 3, for Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 16, 1751, p. 70:— 

“We hear that the Duchess Dowager of Richmond 
will hold the place of Master of the Horse, in the room of 
the late Duke, during her natural Life, and after that to 
descend to her son by Patent.” 

W. E. Bucstey. 


Tue Exrutsion or tHe Jews v, 328, 
492; vi. 57, 195, 317).—It may be worth men- 
tioning, in connexion with this subject, that when 
' Simon de Montfort granted a charter to the town 


of Leicester, he did so on condition that no Jew 
should henceforth reside within the walls. Never- 
theless a Jew was mayor of that town a few years 
since, but for the first time, I believe. 
C. E. 
Eden Bridge, Kent. 


Neither of your former correspondents on this 
subject having, so far, published in your columns 
the passage which Milman refers to as his autho- 
rity, and having myself privately been put in 
possession of the quotation, I will ask you to lay 
it before your readers, that an important link in 
the chain of evidence may not be missing. It is 
to be found at p. 206 of the Report of the Com- 
mittee “ Appointed to search the Journals of the 
House, Rolls of Parliament, and other Records 
and Documents for all Matters touching the Dig- 
nity of a Peer of the Realm” (B.M., 1,9). The 
passage alluded to reads :— 

“ The Historian* afterwards speaks of this Imposition} 
as an Extortion, at the same time mentioning the King’s 
Edict banishing all the Jews from his Kingdom w 
pain of Death in case of their Return.” 

The italics are mine. The page (180) given in 
Milman’s note is evidently an error, as no refer- 
ence to the banishment is there given. 

W. S. B. H. 


Sitvary (7" §, vi. 509).—As a guess, may this 
not be the French way of writing the name Sulli- 
van? There was a Laurence Sullivan in the House 
of Commons about the time mentioned. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

This name looks suspiciously like Selwyn. No 
other surname at all resembling it appears in the 
‘Return of Members of Parliament’ during the 

riod 1761-1768, the Parliament of 1 George IIL 

he disagreeable conclusion, therefore, seems in- 
evitable that the delinquent dilettante was no less a 
person than George Augustus Selwyn, Esq., who, 
having been elected member for Gloucester city on 
April 15, 1754, was appointed Paymaster of the 
Board of Works in the following year, and continued 
to represent the same city till the dissolution of the 
fourteenth Parliament of Great Britain in 1780. 


Epwarp Bristow (7 §. vii. 28).—A notice 
of Edmund Bristowe, who seems to be the person 
Me. C. B. Srevens is inquiring for, appears in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ vi. 357-8. 

BioGRaPHER. 


Jostan Borcnerr (7" §. vii. 29). — Prof. 
Laughton gives a fall account of Josiah Burchett’s 
(not Burchell’s) career in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ vii. 291-2, but does not, I 
* Wikes. 

+ A tax levied by Edward I. on thé people, by edict, 
of a fifteenth of their movables. 
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fear, supply information respecting his ancestry. 
I have noted, in addition to what Prof. Laughton 
supplies, that Burchett married, on July 22, 1721, 
the widow of Capt. Robert Aris, Commissioner of 
the Navy at Plymouth (Cf. Historical Register, 
1721, p. 31). BIoGRAPHER. 


A Curious Work (7™ §. vii. 28).—A full 
account of Richard Bernard appears in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ iv. 386-7, and his 
carious book, ‘ A Guide to Grand Jurymen,’ 1627, 
is in the British Museum Library. 

BrocRaPHer. 

Famity (7™ vi. 368).—Thomas 
Sheridan, divine and poet, born 1687 at Uagh- 
teraghy, co. Cavan, entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
as “fil Patricii” Oct. 18, 1707; graduated B.A. 
1711; M.A. 1714; B.D. 1724; D.D. 1726; married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles McFadden, of Quilca, 
co, Cavan; and died at Rathsaranam, Queen’s 
County, Oct. 10, 1738, leaving, with other issue, 
Richard, baptized May 23, 1718, in St. Mary’s, 
Dublin ; Thomas, his third son, born 1719 in Capel 
Street, Dablin; baptized in St. Mary’s Church, Dean 
Swift being godfather; entered Triuity College, Dub- 
lin, May 26, 1735 ; elected scholar 1738 ; graduated 
B.A. 1739; married, 1748, Frances (born at Dublin 
May, 1724), daughter of the Rev. Dr. Philip 
Chamberlaine, Prebendary of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
and granddaughter of Sir Oliver Chamberlaine, and 
had by her the following issue, all of whom were 
born at his house in Dorset Street, Dublin: Thomas, 
died an infant ; Charles Francis, baptized July 23, 
1750, in St. Mary’s, Dublin; Richard Brinsley, 
born Oct. 30, 1751; baptized at St. Mary’s, Nov. 4, 
1751; Alicia, born 1754; married Joseph Le Fanu, 
Esq.; and died Sept. 4, 1817, at her son’s house, 
Royal Hibernian School, Phoenix Park, Dublin; 
and Elizabeth, married July 4, 1789, to Henry Le 
Fanu, Esq., late captain 56th Foot. 

Thomas Sheridan, a well-known actor and lexico- 
gtapher, died Aug. 14, 1788, at Margate, and was 
buried Aug. 21 at St. Peter’s in the Isle of Thanet 
(vide Gent. Mag., vol. xcv. part ii. p. 487; and 
vol. xcvi. part i. p. 16). His wife, the writer of 
various poems, comedies, &c., died Sept. 26, 1766, 
at Blois, in France, and was there interred. Their 
second son, Charles Francis, who became Under- 
Secretary at War for Ireland and member of the 
Irish Parliament, married Letitia Christina Bolton, 
niece to the Right Hon. John Monck Mason, and 
died at Tunbridge Wells June 24, 1806. His wife 
died at Worcester March 24,1819. They had issue: 
Thomas Henry, H.E.I.C. Bombay, died Sept. 6, 
1812, at Shiraz, in Persia, and was there buried ; 
and three daughters, the eldest married to Charles 
Satterthwaite, of Liverpool; Letitia; and Caroline, 
married to Capt. Riddell of the Madras Cavalry. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, married, first, April 
24, 1773, Elizabeth Anne, daughter of Thomas 


Linley, by whom he had a son Thomas and a 
daughter Mary, who died an infant. Mrs. Sheri- 
dan died at Bristol June 28, 1792, and was buried 
in Wells Cathedral. He married, secondly, April 
27, 1795, at Winchester Cathedral, Esther Jane, 
only daughter of Newton Ogle, D.D., Dean of Win- 
chester. She died at Frogmore, near Windsor 
Castle, Oct. 27, 1817. He had issue by his second 
wife: Thomas, born Jan. 14, 1796, and Charles, of 
Trinity College, Camb., 1817. The son of the first 
marriage, Thomas, who died at the Cape of Good 
Hope Sept. 12, 1817, married, Nov. 1, 1805, Caro- 
line Henrietta, fourth daughter of Col. Callander, 
afterwards Sir James Campbell, of Craigforth, co. 
Stirling, by Lady Elizabeth Helena M‘Donnell, 
daughter of Alexander, fifth Earl of Antrim, and 
by her (who died June 9, 1851) had issue four sons 
and three daughters. The family is now seated at 
Frampton Court, Dorchester, Dorset. 
Daniet 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


“ FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT” (7 v, 247; 
vi. 216, 332),—In the ‘ Adagia,’ &c., of Erasmus 
and others, sub “ Contemptus et vilitatis” (edit. 
Francofurti, 1670, pp. 144, 147), are the sayings, 
“Familiaris dominus fatuum nutrit servum,” and 
“ Nimia familiaritas contemptum parit.” As to the 
former, reference is made to the ‘ Epistles’ of Pliny 
the Younger. In book i. epistle 4, is the passage 
referred to: ‘‘ Mitium dominorum apud servos 
ipsa consuetudine metus exolescit: novitatibus 
excitantur, probarique dominis per alios magis 
quam per seipsos laborant.” As to the latter, 
reference is made to Plutarch ‘In Pericle.’ (See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. vi. 216.) 

Ropert Pierpornt. 

St. Austin’s Warrington. 


Trowses (7" S. vii. 25).—Old spelling of 
trousers. See my ‘Dictionary,’ where I quote trowses 
both from Ben Jonson and Ford, and trooses from 
Herbert. In fact, hardly any other form was in use 
at that period. Watrer W. Sxear. 


vi, S. 469).—Is not this a 
mistake for Bolingbroke? Oliver, fourth Lord St. 
John of Bletshoe, was advanced by letters patent, 
dated Dec. 29, 1624, to the dignity of Earl of 
Bolingbroke, and was succeeded by two grandsons, 
Oliver and Paulet. The latter dying unmarried in 
1711, the earldom became extinct. The first earl 
married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of William 
Paulet, grandson of St. George Paulet, a younger 
brother of William, first Marquis of Winchester. 
The Earls of Bolingbroke are named in Collins’s 
‘ Peerage,’ by Brydges, under “St. John of Blets- 
hoe.” The first earl having married a Paulet, an 
heiress, she probably brought the property in St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate Without, which may have 
been detached from the Winchester estate, or 
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bought in order to be near it; that is, if I am 
right in supposing that the property still indicated 
by the names Winchester Street, Winchester 
House, &c., belonged to the Marquis, and not to 
the Bishop, of Winchester. W. E. Buckuey. 


Kirrerine (7" §, vii. 24).—This word presents 
no difficulty. It is a disguised form of the pro- 
vincial English catering, which the boy probably 
pronounced better than it was taken down, and 
which the judge explained with perfect correctness. 
Cater, to cut diagonally, is duly given in Halliwell ; 
and it is used in Kent and Surrey. In the list of 
Surrey provincialisms (E. D.S., Gloss., c. 4) we 
find, ‘‘ Caterways, Catering, adv. used of crossing 
diagonally.” It would be of much assistance to 
me if those who inquire after words, and who by 
so doing confess that they do not quite understand 
them, would refrain in every case from suggesting 
an etymology. In the present case the suggestion 
that kittering represents “ quartering,” is just the 
very thing to throw an investigator off the track, 
precisely because there is a real ultimate connexion 
between the words. Quartering is ultimately due 
to the Lat. quartus, an ordinal numeral. Cater, 
on the other hand, is due to the Lat. quatuor, a 
cardinal number. It makes all the difference, 
because the former r in quarter would not have 
disappeared after that fashion. Cater is the cor- 
rect Old English word, the number “four” on a 
die being so called. It is the correct descendant 
of the O.F. katre, four. The names of the marks 
upon dice were formerly (and even now) the follow- 
ing :—ace, deuce, tray, cater, sink, size (or siz). 
Cater gave the notion of four corners ; and to cater 
a field is to cross it cornerwise, t.¢., diagonally. 
It obviously gives double trouble when one has to 
explain both a word and its mistaken origin. 

Watter W. Sxear. 


Cotiection or H. Watpore (7 vi. 228, 
330; vii. 34).—There are four works, two more than 
the Rev. E. Marsate has (not quite accurately) 
noted :— 


1, A Catalogue of the Classic Contents of Strawberry 
Hill. London, April, 1842. 4to.—Printed cover; por- 
trait; pp. xxiv and 250. 

2. Aides Strawberrianw. Names of Purchasers and 
the Prices to the Sale Catalogue of the choice Collections 
of Art and Virti, at Strawberry-Hill Villa...... London, 
nd, (1842). 4to. 7s, 6¢.—Priated cover and 1 f. pre - 
lim. ; pp. 58. 

3. A Catalogue of the extensive and most valu- 
able Collection of Engraved Portraits...... London, June, 
1842, 4to.—Printed cover; pp. vi and 129 (erroneously 
numbered 131). 

4. Ailes Strawberrianew. Names of Purchasers and 
the Prices to the Detailed Sale Catalogue of the Collec- 
tion of Early Drawings, Etchings and Prints...... London, 
n.d. [1842]. Limited to fifty copies. Price Three Shil- 
lings. 4to,—Printed cover ; pp, 20. 


‘The collection of prints was very important as 


being the foundation of ‘Bromley’s Catalogue of 


Engraved British Portraits’(by Anthony Wilson), 
1793, as is affirmed on the cover of the last of the 
four works noted here. Jutian 


‘ALUMNI WESTMONASTERIENSES’ yi, 
347, 475).—I have to thank Mr. M. I. F. Brick. 
dale, of Lincoln’s Inn, for his courtesy and kind- 
ness in sending me his copy of the 1852 edition of 
this work to look at. I have been able to pick u 
from it most of the information I was in search 
This will save me from having to trespass on the 
kindness of Avrna and G. F. R. B., which I fally 
appreciate, If,as G. F, R. B. states in his note, 
the 1788 edition is catalogued at the British 
Museum under “ Welch,” and, I assume, on the 
same principle, the 1852 edition under “ Philli- 
more,” there is little wonder that, even with the 
assistance of two very intelligent and courteous 
attendants, I was not able to find the book. Most 
people would look for it under “ Westminster,” 
where surely both editions ought at once to be 
entered. J. B. Witsoy, 

Knightwick Rectory. 


Tue Eppystong, its Errmonocy (7™ §. vi. 
388).—In a Yorkshire will, dated 1515, proved 
1519, of which I have a note, the testator describes 
himself “de magna Eddyston, in com Ebor.” This 
is Great Edstone, a parish in the wapentake of 
Rydale, North Riding. In Domesday it is 
Micheledestune. Edstone is probably a place- 
name derived from a personal name ; but whether 
it is correct to assume that Michel signifies “ great” 
seems to be open to question. Edstone Church is 
very old, and is remarkable for a still more ancient 
relic preserved in its south wall—the well-known 
Saxon dial and inscription—and it is dedicated te 
St. Michael. I should like to know what those 
learned in such matters think of the suggestion 
that I venture with all diffidence to make—that 
the patron saint’s name is preserved to us in Michel. 
Great Edstone may be a comparatively modern 
signification, adopted in contradistinction to Little 
Edstone, an adjoining township of the neighbour- 
ing parish (Sinnington). 

An earlier instance than is afforded by this will 
of the place-name Eddyston may be seen in ‘ Hist. 
Coll. Staffs.,’ vol. vi. part i. p. 79, where, in the 
Plea Rolls, 4 Edward I. (a.v. 1276), “Elias de 
Eddeston” is mentioned. 

W. F. Marsa Jackson. 


Two or three short accounts of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse and its history which I have read agree 
in deriving the name of the reef on which it is 
situated from the “swirling eddies” into which the 
Atlantic waves break up when they encounter the 
reef. J. F. Mansercs. 

Liverpool. 


Wituram Parry (7 §. vi. 468).—The ex- 
pression respecting adverbs which was referred to 
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by Parry in his confession in the Tower of 
London, A.D. 1585, was not originally his own, 
bat a quotation from another. It was uttered by 
bim at Paris in 1570, in reference to killing Queen 
Elizabeth :— 

“T answered that I was ready to kill the greatest sub- 
ject of England, But, said he (Morgan), why not the 
Queen herself? And this, said I, might easily be done, 
if it might appear to be lawful. For Wattes, a priest, 
with whom I had conference about it, concealing persons’ 
names, affirmed flatly, it was not lawful, And Chreicton 
also, the Spanish Jesuit, avouched the same, teaching, 
‘That evil was not to be done that good might come of 
it; that God was better pleased with adverbs than with 
nouns; and more approved what was done wel/ and law- 
fully, than what was otherwise good.’”—Cambden, in 
‘Complete History of England,’ vol. ii. p. 502, 1706. 
Parry was hung at Westminster in the same year. 

Ep. 


A like term in Bishop Hall may explain, and is 
probably the original of the quotation from Motley. 
“God loveth adverbs; and cares not how good, 
bat how well” (‘ Holy Observations,’ § 14, 1614), 
which, from the context, means, cares not for the 
nature or greatness of the work, but for the hearti- 
ness or conscience with which it is done ; and per- 
haps in Motley, if it suits the place, that Parry 
fortunately found out, not mere personal excellence, 
good intent, or goodness (noun), but doing or accom- 
plishing well (adverb), was of import. 

W. C. M. B. 


‘Atomn1 Oxontenses’ §. vii. 18).—In 
your review of Mr. Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ 
you remark that “in Mr. Foster’s list of subscribers 
does not appear a single club, English or American.” 
Will you allow me to state that the committee of 
the Gladstone Library at this club have pur- 
chased the work ? 

Artur W. Horroy, Librarian. 

National Liberal Club. 

[The name did not appear in Mr. Foster’s list. We 
are glad a beginning has been made. | 


Houytinc Sones Wantep (7" §. vi. 509).— 
The words “Sly Reynard” begin one verse of 
Henry Fielding’s ‘‘ A-hunting we will go,” which 
is probably one of the songs Mr. Viper asks for. 
It was originally written in the opera of ‘ Don 
Quixote in England, and may be found in Dr. 
Charles Mackay’s ‘ Book of English Songs.’ I do 
not, however, see the ‘Dark Day in November’ in 
that book. C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Foleshill Hall, Longford, Coventry. 


Towards the latter part of the last century the 


members of the Hampshire Hunt had monthly | 


dinners, and appear to have been a very jovial, 
song-singing set of men. Among them was the 


v. C. Powlett, of Icen Abbas, who was known 
as “the poet of the H. H.” Whether his hunting 
songs have ever been published collectively I can- 
Rot say, but some of them may be found in ‘ Sport- 


ing Reminiscences of Hampshire,’ by Aisop, 
Lond., 1864. S. James A. Satter. 
Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Srroup as a Piace-name (7 §. vi. 187, 309, 
357, 449, 516).—A Pepanr will find all the inter- 
changes of vowels which I have instanced in the 
photographic facsimile of the Yorkshire Domesday. 
The value of this document is that it proves that 
in the eleventh century owners of land, in the 
same township, interchanged vowels almost in- 
differently in spelling the name of the township. 
The value of the vowels must, therefore, have been 
more indeterminate than, from the study of purely 
literary documents, we are accustomed to suppose. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 

Palermo, Sicily. 


Joun Bunyan (7" §. vii. 7).—The date of 
Banyan’s licence to preach, as given at the above 
reference, is evidently wrong. Both Venables 
(“Great Writers”) and Froude (“ English Men of 
Letters”) give it as May 9, 1672, and the latter 
refers to it as a “licence as pastor of the Baptist 
Chapel at Bedford” (p. 86). Further on in the 
same book (p. 173) also occurs the statement that 
after his release and pardon “he visited London 
annually to preach in the Baptist churches.” Surely 
Bunyan cannot be said to have belonged to any 
other sect; for was he not “baptized in the Ouse, 
and became a professed member of the Baptist 
Congregation ”? (Froude, p. 53.) I am not aware 
that he ever changed his opinions on this subject 
in after life. Probably Canon Venables has seen 
the parish registers of Elstow, which I believe date 
back as far as 1640, and can supply the dates of 
Bunyan’s marriages and the baptisms of his 
children. On p. 17 of his book, before referred to, 
he states that two (at least) of his children were 
baptized in the still existing font at Elstow, 
‘* Mary, his dearly loved blind child, on July 20, 
1659, and her younger sister, Elizabeth, on April 14, 
1654.” This latter sentence answers part of Her- 
MENTRUDE’S question, It was only lately that 
Bunyan was loudly proclaimed to be of gipsy 
extraction, and now he is said to have been of the 
“Congregational persuasion.” Will Dr. Brown 
explode this latter theory also ? 

Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


‘Monopy on Henperson’ (7* §. vii. 7).— 
This was written by Joseph Cottle, “in a small 
volume of poems published without Cottle’s name, 
at Bristol in 1795” (Ainger’s ‘Letters of Charles 
Lamb,’ i. 312). Lamb’s reference to it is so mixed 
up with his criticisms of Coleridge’s own poems 
(1796) that he seems to be writing of one of these. 
In the six-volume edition of Lamb’s ‘ Works’ (i. 
303) confusion is worse confounded by the editor. 
Lamb wrote, ‘ Monody on H.,’ and the editor filled 
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up the blank thus: “[artley].”. What he meant 
probably he only could explain. J. D.C. 


Braypixes (7" §. vi. 428).—I do not think 
Dr. Murray need shake in his shoes on account 
of the omission from the ‘ New English Dictionary ’ 
of a mere misprint of the German word brandung 
(breakers, surge), which Dr. Pusey has transferred 
(placing it, rightly, within brackets) from Ritter’s 
original work. Q. V. 


Is not brandings, a word found in no English 
authority that I know of, coined directly from the 
German branden, to surge against, and brandung, 


breakers ? Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 


In Memoriam: J. O. 
(See ante, p. 59.)—May I also be permitted a few 
lines in memory of our friend ?—no doubt it would 
greatly interest your readers. I was not known to 
him before 1874, but since that time he has been 
to me, perhaps unwittingly, the chief mental com- 
fort of my life, and it will be so to the end. To 
him I am indebted for a methodical system of 
gathering, ordering, and indexing materials for my 
*Old Southwark’ studies. His way was to give you 
a hint, to take you a few inches on the way, and 
leave you to your own devices. Ever and anon 
would come by post or parcel, paid to my door, 
valuable books, cuttings, clues, and hints; any- 
thing that he found about old Southwark and the 
Bankside would be soon on its way to me. 

I have many letters and postcards from him, all 
of the most genial and hospitable character. When 
we began to know each other well, he would open to 
me his iron safe, his scrap and note books, and bid 
me copy and use whatever I liked. We were wont 
quietly to sit in his study at Hollingbury Copse, 
each pursuing his own work, with just a word when 
either lighted upon something interesting to the 
other, until, wearied ordesiring change, we sauntered 
to and fro along those airy charming walks at the 
Copse. The well-known bell would ring out, heard 
far off over the hills, and in we would go together 
to meet at lunch visitors, who in that hospitable 
bungalow, as he called it, were always coming and 
going, cared for by his wife, who, if it were not 
their own fault, made every one comfortable and 
cheery. Nothing was stereotyped; all were free to 
follow their own bent, friendly eyes and hearts 
always caring for them. He was kind, even tender, 
especially to those who were below him in fortune 
or attainments ; and, as I know well, he was in 
the great esteem of others his peers, from whom 
his good word never failed to procure for me the 
most effectual attention in any literary help I re- 
quired. The only condition in that house, tacit 
but evident, was to help in the general harmony 
and kindliness to each other. I often met young 


' and old, sick or weary, friends of theirs, irrespec- 


tive of notoriety or attainments ; to be kind to 
them seemed always pleasant to him. 

About 1874 I met him for the first time at Dual. 
wich. He was there accompanied by a gentleman 
from the British Museum for one final and critical 
look at the suspected ‘ Diary of Philip Henslowe’— 
tainted, that is, in a point or two. Directly I knew 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps sufficiently I wrote to tell 
him of opportunities of seeing the valuable St, 
Saviour’s papers in a comfortable room at the 
church and at leisure. “* Would he like to be there?” 
His note, April 5, 1874, is before me, “ that it would 
be a great treat to have the opportunity of going 
through the St. Saviour’s papers.” Very many who 
greatly reverence his name and attainments—here, 
in Germany, and America—would prize a small, 
well-digested volume, that would, so to speak, 
bring him back to us. I hope his able nephew and 
executor, correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.,’ may see his 
way to do it. He would not lack help in this 
labour of loving respect. Wittiam 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Inns of Old Southwark and their Associations. By 
William Rendle, F.R.C.S,, and Philip Norman, F.S.A, 
(Longmans & Co.) 

TuIs volume holds a place midway between the severel 

antiquarian treatise and the light literature with whic 

we are deluged. It is not intended to be an exhaustive 
treatise, but the writers know their subject far too well 
to permit themselves to indulge in the nonsense with 
which serious historical studies are often bespattered. 

As an introduction to a curious subject, concerning 

which but little has been written, we welcome it gladly. 

The homes of England have been described in every 

possible manner, The cottage, the mansion, the manor, 

and the palace have been experimented upon by the 
learned and the ignorant; but the inn, where all of us 
spend some part of our lives and some of us a great 
portion, has been almost entirely neglected, except bya 
few magazine writers. This is not as it should be. Much 
curious lore gathers about our old hostelries. There are 
some of them whose very names carry us back into the 

Middle Ages; many which tell us of the times when 

England was Roman Catholic and it drew custom to 

have a saint forasignboard, Th: authors of the volume 

before us have int-rpreted their commission liberally. 

They tell us not a little of the old breweries which stood 

in such intimate relation to the houses of entertainment. 

The plan they give of the Borough will be very useful to 

many persons who do not require it for the sake for 

which it has been intended. The illustrations are & 
marked feature in the volume, To some they will be 
more interesting than the text. The growth of modern 
wants has swept away nearly all our old inns, So er 
tirely have they become things of the past, that those 
who desire to realize what was in the minds of memoir- 

writers and novelists of the last century cannot do 80 

without some amount of antiquarian research. Even 

‘Pickwick’ without illustrations is not easily under- 

stood by the modern reader. To all such ‘ The Inns of 

Old Southwark’ will be very useful, : 
Most of our readers know Larwood and Hotten’s book 

on signboards. It is not our duty to criticize that work 

now, We m+y remark, however, that it was the first 
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attempt to give usa catalogue of our signs. We would 
ask if it be not possible to plete this work, and give 
usa perfect list of these objects, with engravings illus- 
trating the more curious among them. We have heard 
that such a labour has been accomplished for the Nether- 
lands, and are anxious that we should not be behind 
hand, Messrs. Rendle and Norman would, we are sure, 
do such a work in @ most satisfactory manner. 


Chaucer: the Minor Poems. Edited by the Rev, Walter 
Skeat, Litt.D. (Clarendon Press.) 
Asaspecimen of thorough workmanship, Prof. Skeat’s 
edition of the minor poems of Chaucer is probably un- 
rivalled. Notmuch more thana third of a volume of nearly 
six bundred pages is occupied with the poems themselves, 
the remainder being taken up with preliminary disserta- 
tion, various readings, notes, critical, explanatory, and 
illustrative, glossary, indexes, and other similar matters, 
the whole constituting a display of varied knowledge 
and critical acumen not easily rivalled. Of the matter 
rashly assigned to Ch y ive editors Prof. 
Skeat makes short work. Now he shows that a poem is 
dated after Chaucer’s death, now that it is known to be 
by Lydgate or Occleve, now that it contains reference to 
matters in the fifteenth century, and, again, that the 
style is that of a period much subsequent. Not seldom 
Prof. Skeat hits upon proofs that his predecessors seem 
to have gone out of their way to avoid. In every case he 
is careful to state on what authority a poem is assigned 
to Chaucer or withdrawn from him, The only cases in 
which his decision might be disputed are those in which 
he decides from the rhymes and from internal evidence. 
In order to judge in these matters a writer must be 
saturated with his author. There is no question about 
the fact that a man of critical faculty may know an 
author so well as to be able to decide all but infallibly 
perhaps infallibly even) whether a poem is genuine. 
ew lovers of Shakspeare or of Milton (of the latter 
especially) can be in any doubt. We claim no such 
knowledge, and acquiesce in the decision that reduces 
the minor poems of Chaucer to twenty. Shall we shock 
the editor, however, by saying that we should like to 
have the remaining poems—some of them, at least—which 
have been accepted as his printed in a supplemental 
volume, like the Apocrypha or the doubtful plays of 
Shakspeare. Such a task as the preparation of this 
would not suit Prof. Skeat, nor would we demand the 
wealth of notes which we gladly welcome here, The 
reader, however, who is not a Chaucerian expert misses 
some poems from which he has derived pleasure. Mean- 
while we congratulate the student upon the possession of 
a work of unfailing and marvellous erudition, a treasure- 
house of wonderful and valuable information, together 
with a text which puts out of court all preceding ver- 
sons, 


Catherine Leslie Hobson, Lady-Nurse, Crimean War, 

ry her Life. By the Rev. W. F. Hobson. (Parker 

0.) 

Tuts is an affectionate memorial of one of that devoted 
band of women who served the sick and the wounded 
during all the horrors of the Crimean War. It is not 
easy to speak of the service these holy women rendered 
to humanity without seeming to be guilty of florid 
exaggeration. We have learnt many things since the 
fifties, and one of them is that a woman does not go 
beyond her proper sphere who devotes her life to the 
succour of the miserable, Englishmen were in those 
days unaccustomed to such devotion. To the Crimean 
nurses we not only owe the fact that the sufferings of 
many of our soldiers were relieved, and their death-beds 
tenderly watched—a mercy for which we must all be 
grateful—but we are indebted to them also for the 


ape state of feeling with regard to nursing sisters. 
his or that particular institution may still be unpopular 
with certain people, but no one is to be found now who 
would attack the principle which leads ladies to devote 
their lives to the physical good of others. 


The Travels through England of Dr. Richard Pococke, 
Edited by James Joel Cartwright, M.A., F.S.A. Vol, I. 
(Printed for the Camden Society.) 

To its esteemed treasurer the Camden Society is in- 

debted for the first volume of what will prove a work of 

- value and interest. Dr. Pococke, successively Bishop 

of Meath and of Ossory, was a born traveller, and ex- 

tended his peregrinations so far as Palestine and Syria. 

His English travels are, however, alone dealt with by 

Mr. Cartwright, who has found the materials in the 

Additional MSS. in the British Museum. The letters 

are transcripts, only made with a view to publication, 

the originals being untraceable. With a fidelity akin to 
that of Drayton in the ‘ Polyolbion,’ Dr. Pococke has pur- 
sued his way from hamlet to hamlet, leaving little of 
interest unnoticed, and giving us a graphic picture of 
England as it was when the North had barely recovered 
from the shock of Jacobite invasion. One of his pleasant 
specialties is that he was a warm lover of natural scenery 
at a time when such taste was rare. The following 
volumes will be waited with some impatience. In some 
cases the original scribe seems to have omitted the signs 
of abbreviation in the letters, and allows such mistakes 
as “S* Henry Sligsby, of Scriven Hall,” for Sir Henry 

Slingsby. To most county histories the work will be an 

indispensable addition, 


The Bronté Country: its Topography, Antiquities, and 
— By J. A. Erskine Stuart. (aguaes & 


0. 

Tue Bronté literature grows rapidly. There are two 
really good lives of Charlotte, and more books have been 
written concerning her and her surroundings than we 
can call on ourselves to enumerate, More than one of 
these lesser lights has contained passages in very unfor- 
tunate taste. No fault can be found with Mr. Stuart's 
volume on the ground that it discusses eubjects with 
which the public have no concern. The author realizes 
the fact, which is not as yet universally acknowledged, 
that because a person has become justly celebrated 
his or her greatness does not give every one a right 
to publish all the personal gossip that can be picked 
up from neighbours, servants, and those unhappily con- 
stituted persons who derive a great part of their daily 
pleasure from hearing and retailing scandal, 

The Bronté family were all of them highly gifted and, 
with one exception, were of extremely noble characters. 
Poor Bramwell, weak, but not by nature evil, has been 
seized upon by the goseip-mongers, and the trivial events 
of his sad and painful career made padding for books 
and copy for newspaper ecribblers in a way that would 
have given acute pain to Charlotte and his other sisters 
could they have foreseen the future. Mr. Stuart has 
little to tell of this gifted race that is new, but he knows 
the country in which they lived, and is able to describe 
to us the places which were used by Charlotte in her 
novels. How skilfully these real objects were employed 
we can easily cee when we compare her pictures with 
their originals, as Mr, Stuart describes them for our 
benefit, 

The taste of the novel-reading public has changed 
since Charlotte Bronté flashed upon the world. The 
alteration has not been entirely for the better. In her 
days few novel-writers had given bright and clearly cut 
descriptions of scenery. Her pictures of what she had 
seen are terse and as truthful as it is possible to imagine. 
No English writer has ever brought a landscape, with all 
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its details, so clearly before the reader and in so few 
words as she has done. Her brilliant success has pro- 
duced many imitators, and we now have cloudy verbiage 
manufactured in imitation which hardly rises above the 
elevation of a parody. So needful has this kind of 
writing, however, become for a certain class of readers, 
that we believe the recipe for making it has been com- 
municated in conversation by more than one successful 
practitioner in this imitative line. Though Mr. Stuart's 
style is not always good, his book is to be commended 
as pleasantly written, and from first to last in good taste, 
He should not, however, speak of the Armytage baronetcy 
being “ instituted” in 1641, or at any other time, A title 
is created by the patent, and is conferred on the person 
who receives it, To speak of a title being “ instituted” 
conveys no meaning. The clergyman was right when he 
wrote in his register of the overthrow of “‘ Prince Robt” 
at Marston Moor. Robert and Rupert are the same 
name, and the dashing Royalist commander was fre- 
quently called Robert in the printed and manuscript 
literature of the early days of the Civil War. As time 
went on, the form Robert died out, and Rupert definitely 
took its place. 


The Actor’s Art. By Gustave Garcia. Second Edition. 

(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

A sxoonp edition of M. Garcia’s practical treatise on 
stage declamation, public speaking, &c., has soon been 
demanded, Such now appears with an appendix, which 
is not the least useful part of the volume, In this, which 
gives views of performances in classic and medizval times, 
early forms of dr tic entertai t are described. 
Greece occupies nearly half the space, but sections are 
iven to farces, satires, &c., and to the drama in Spain, 
ermany, and China, 

A new volume of Ze Livre begins with a ‘Conte pour 
les Bibliophiles’ of M. Octave Uzanne, a very eurious 
and clever piece of literary patchwork, admirably illus- 
trated by M. Albert Robida. Continuing the series of 
articles on English writers, which have become a special 
feature, Ze Livre gives us a good account of George 
Eliot. Some slight improvements are noticeable in the 
Bibliographie Moderne.’ 


Dr, BrusHFrexp has reprinted from the Transactions 
of the Devonshire Association for the Adva nt of 


killed before my time! I make this request as in a book. 
seller’s catalogue which bas just reached me one of my 
books is ascribed to ‘ the late Edward Walford,’” 


E. P. Jaconsen (“ Ronyon”’).—Is not the 
derivation from the French rogneuz easier than from the 
Italian rognare, which you suggest ? 


Epwin Murray (“ Latin Work ”).—The book you de. 
scribe appears to be an edition of the ‘ Digestum Vetus 
of the Emperor Justinian. 

8. A. Donatpson (“ Monogram of James II.”’),—We 
have no means of reproducing this. 


E. Watrorp (‘‘ Lucifer”).—Mr. Isaac Holden was the 
inventor (in 1829) of the lucifer match. See Atheneum, 
March 29, 1884, p. 401, col. 3. See also Haydn's ‘Dic. 
tionary of Dates,’ s. v. 


B. F. Manchester Bookseller ”).—Cornish, 
Piccadilly. 

Mrs. Leorotp Scartett, Boscombe Manor, Bourne- 
mouth, wishes to borrow for a short time a Manchester 
directory of the latter half of the eighteenth century. 


J. M. M. (“ Anonymous Poem ”’).—A copy of this, one 
of many received and acknowledged, has been forwarded 
to Yorick, 

Ricnarp Epccumss (“ Pull devil, pull baker”),—See 
2n¢ §, iii, 316, 

M. G. D. (“Dress of London Apprentice ”’).—Send 
address, We have a communication for you, 


F. (‘ Prose of Shakspeare”).—Will appear in next 
‘ Shakspeariana.’ 

CorricEnpa.—P. 37, col. 1, 1. 35, for “coal” read 
coke; p. 45, col. 2, ll, 3 and 7 from bottom, for “ 3ri 8.” 
read 5th §, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
rounications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


Science, Literature, and Art admirable papers on ‘ An- 
drew Buer and the Early Exeter Newspaper Press’ and 
‘Who Wrote the Exmoor Scolding and Courtship?’ Far 
more important and valuable than its unambitious form 
denotes is this interesting pamphlet, which is illustrated 
by reproductions in facsimile, and throws light on many 
subjects recently discussed in ‘N, & Q.’ 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenscnern & Co, have issued the 
Student's Pestalozzi, by J. Russell, M.A. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Mr, E, Watrorp writes :—‘ Will the Editor of ‘N. & 


_Q.’ kindly allow me to protest in his pages sgainst being 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the MIDDLE 
4 AGES. By J. J. JUSSERAND. Fine Edition, limited to 
65 copies, 50 only being for Sale, printed on Japan paper, bound in 
vellum, and numbered and signed. Terms on application. 
London ; T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-equare, E.C. 


Crown 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, 10s. 6d. 


THE PHILOBIBLON OF 
RICHARD DE BURY, 


Bishop of Durham, and sometime Chancellor of Edward IIL 
The Latin Text Edited and Translated by 
ERNEST C. THOMAS, Barrister-at-Law. 


‘* Fine type, hand-made paper, and wide margins combine to 

make this edition valuable in collectors’ eyes.” 
St. James's Gazette. 

“An admirable edition and translation. By placing this 
work within the reach of everybody—for it is the ‘general 
reader’ for whom Mr. Thomas has laboured—the editor has 
earned the gratitude of all who love books, and effectually 
remedied what has long been a reproach to literary enter- 
prise.” —Saturday Review. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO. 
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NOW READY, 
Price NINEPENCE, 


THE 


FIRST MONTHLY PART 


OF THE 


NEW SERIES 


or 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Containing 
CONFESSIONS of a CARETAKER. A LONDON MONKERIES. 
Serial Story by “‘ RITA.” 
SHANGHAI from a BED-ROOM WINDOW. 
The GERMAN EMPEROR'S STUDENT 4 FORLORN HOPE. A Story, 
pave. FRUIT GROWING. 
SOME THEATRICAL REMINISCENCES. 
The BEGINNINGS of CAMBRIDGE, 
A PRODIGAL SON. A Story. 
ON the BEST PERIOD of LIFE. 
The MALES of JACKASS GULLY. A 


The JUSTICE of the GODS. A Story. Aaa 
SOME FOGS. “FEMALE GAMBLERS. 
A TRIP in a TRAWLER. ‘POEMS, &c. 


*,* Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, or can be supplied direct 
from the Office, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d, and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. for the year, postage included. 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WALKER. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ PROSPECTUS.]| [Publication to be made in February, 1889, 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY, 


By VIKTOR RYDBERG. 


Translated from the Swedish, with the Author’s consent, by 


RASMUS B. ANDERSON, LL.D., 
Author of ‘ Norse Mythology,’ Editor of ‘ Heimskringla,’ ‘The Younger Edda,’ &c. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth extra, to be published at not less than 21s, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 15s,, upon receipt of which Subscriptions will be entered and the 
Books sent, carriage free, before regular publication is effected. 


This work, now offered to the English and American public, contains the results of extensive and painstaking 
research carried on for many years by the distinguished scholar Viktor Rydberg. In this last work from his pen 
he hes restored Teutonic mythology to the form in which it existed among our ancestors during the centuries imme 
diately preceding the introduction of Christianity, that is, to the form which it had before conflict with Christianity 
caused the Odinic religion to decay. 


The author draws a sharp line of distinction between mythogony and mythology in the more limited sense of 
these <ords, He does not occupy himself directly with the question of the origin of myths (which properly belong, 
to ethnic psychology), and so does not make any special attempt to define the limits drawn by folk-lorists under 
the distinguished leadership of Mr. Andrew Lang in regard to the correctness of the mythogonic hypothesis pre 
sented by Professor Max Miiller and other philologists, In this volume Mr. Rydberg confines himself to a presen- 
tation of the fully-developed Teutonic polytheism, with its personified gods, its established religion and code of morals, 
and to showing how the sagas concerning ancient heroes and race-patriarchs, to which the cult of the dead gave 
rise, became blended with the myths of the gods, and, thus united, formed a grand Teutonic epic. 


These questions have not heretofore been thoroughly and systematically examined. Mr, Rydberg, having for 
the first time gathered and compared all the materials, has carefully separated that which dates from a heathen 
age from that which comes to us through Christian hands, The latter kind of materials cannot be u:ed in the re- 
construction of the heathen mythology before the Christian perversions and additions have been eliminated bys 
thorough and critical sifting. How necessary such a sifting is the author fully demonstrates in the case of the 
Younger Edda, which hitherto has been looked upon as the principal source and interpreter of Teutonic heathen- 
dom. While scholars have been accustomed to look upon the Younger Edda as a key to the dark enigmas of the 
Elder Edda, Viktor Rydberg shows conclusively that it is a most unreliable record of the Odinic religion, and that 
its chief service to mythological science consists in its having rescued from oblivion a number of poetic fragments 
not found elsewhere, He also analyzes for the first time the precious mythic fragments to be found in the Old 
Norse poetic literature outside of the Elder Edda. 


The Mythological materials extant in a more or less changed form have been largely augmented by Mr, Ryd- 
berg, particularly by his subjecting the mythic portions of the ‘ Historia Danica’ of Saxo Grammaticus to a most 
painstaking and scholarly analysis. He has, in fact, found the key to Saxo’s method of turning myths and 
traditions into history, and by this discovery—for it is nothing less—he has secured many new and important 
contributions to the religion of our heathen ancestors; but in every case the author subjects the original myth 
thus restored to a most rigid scrutiny in the light of purely heathen records, 


The Work discusses the following subjects :— 
(1) Mediaeval migration-sagas, 
(2) The myths concerning the earliest period and the emigrations from the north. 
(3) The myths concerning the world-war. 
(4) The myths of the lower world. 
(5) The Ivalde race, 
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